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Where Stands Mexico? 


HE Mexican newspapers friendly to their Govern- 

ment are trumpeting to their people that the Borah 
resolution for an inquiry is dead. The Associated Press 
of our own country sends down there a dispatch, not 
carried in this country, to the same effect. Various other 
interests, opposed for one reason or another to the truth 
about Mexico coming out, have broadcast the same in- 
telligence. Sure advices, however, from Washington it- 
self, convince us that the resolution is not dead, and that 
at the proper time, it will come up for decision one way 
or the other. Much hard spade work is being put in, and 
it is expected that in whatever way the facts come out, 
they will surprise the country. Cooperation by all parties 
is what is needed. 

Meanwhile, the other side is getting in its licks. Collier’s 
magazine runs two articles by George Creel. Their cali- 
ber may be judged by this: one-half of the first article 
was carried by the N. C. W. C. News Service, and the 
other half was reprinted by the Freethinkers, an anti-God 
society. It was a triumph of the yes-and-no school. In 
the same way, Carleton Beals, in the New Republic, at- 
tacks Mr. Borah vigorously, and then proceeds to amass 
fact after fact that would justify an American inquiry 
into what Mr. Beals frankly admits to be a ghastly and 
bloody mess. It is clear that the editorial writers, special 
hacks, and religious persons, principally Methodists, who 
have attacked the resolution do not know what they are 
talking about. There never was any intention of inter- 
vening in Mexico, but, as Father Thorning has shown in 
two articles in this Review, there is ample reason for a 
review of the whole situation as it affects the welfare of 
the United States, and all its relations with Latin America. 
This is an American question, and if at present Catholics 
see this fact more clearly than others, it is only because 


they have the reality of the whole situation before them 
more definitely because of the persecutions to which Cath- 
olics have been subjected. When the truth is fully known, 
all will agree. 

Mr. Beals, in his article, makes two notable admissions. 
One is that the present Cardenas Government is a radical, 
nationalistic, and anti-American outfit, which cynically 
uses the religious issue to hold its recalcitrant followers in 
line; and the other is that the gambling houses, which 
Cardenas closed, and whose closing precipitated a crisis, 
were the property of the millionaire generals and _politi- 
cians of the regime, especially of ex-President Rodriguez, 
who was recently a luncheon guest at the White House, 
and who first made his money from the gambling hells on 
the American border. Mr. Beals fully warrants our oft- 
repeated assertion that Calles and his gang are Commu- 
nist in preaching and capitalist in practice, and they in 
reality practise a species of Fascism, with this difference 
that it exists for the enriching of whoever will lend his 
assistance. Calles has always been able to hold his fol- 
lowers in line this way. He lets the sincere Communistic 
idealists shout their loudest ; and he lets the realists gather 
in the spoils. It will work as long as the idealists do not 
get into the saddle. Now Cardenas is of this latter type, 
in his dull way. There is every reason to believe that he 
is serious, that he believes all the Socialistic preaching he 
has done, and intends to put it into practice. The only 
difficulty is that his confiscations in the name of the State 
will no longer fall on the old landowners and the Church; 
that confiscation has long ago been done. It will fall on 
the generals and politicians who despoiled in their own 
name. So Mexico has this dilemma: either real Socialism 
is put into being, and the generals and politicians suffer ; 
or it is once more a sham, and they are all revealed as 
mere grabbing hypocrites. 

In either case, the whole thing is a menace to the United 
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States, and we cannot hide our heads and deny it because 
we do not see it. The religious attack is the only thing 
these people can agree on: Cardenas and his group be- 
cause they believe in it, and the other politicians because 
it keeps people’s minds distracted from the realities of 
their other miseries. The responsibility of our Govern- 
ment is direct and terrible. We cannot afford for our 
good name to see a fine patient people ground by a group 
of thieving scoundrels whom we put into power and have 


kept there. 


Extending the NRA 


IE ARINGS before the Congressional committee have 

disclosed serious opposition to further extension of 
the Recovery Act, which expires on June 16. Some of 
this opposition is founded on decisions of the lower Fed- 
eral courts. In St. Louis and New Orleans, the Federal 
district courts have ruled that Congress may not fix wages 
and hours of labor in any industry which is not clearly 
engaged in inter-State commerce. The tenor of these 
opinions is to remove practically all retail establishments 
from the jurisdiction of any code hitherto registered. 
While these decrees are not final, it is thought that they 
will be sustained by the Supreme Court. In any case, 
enough doubt exists to induce Congress to study with 
extreme care the problem of extension. 

It is generally admitted that many mistakes were made 
when drawing up the code provisions of the Recovery 
Act. Theoretically, these codes were voluntary, but it 
soon became evident that opposition meant an enforced 
code, as Donald Richberg admitted under questioning by 
the Senate Committee. Both the President and Admin- 
istrator Johnson made an appeal for voluntary codes, but 
no employer was deceived. If he declined to bow, he 
knew that force would be used—unless, like some indus- 
tries, he was strong enough to fend the Government off. 
This discrimination helped to bring the whole system into 
disrepute, and the exclusion of labor representatives in 
arranging most of the codes was another unfortunate 
oversight which greatly weakened the Administration’s 
policy. 

How far the Congressional investigation will go, it is 
impossible to state. It is likely enough that Congress can 
find plenty of instances in which the officials in charge of 
the codes were stupid and arrogant, but thus far, at least, 
no serious ground for suspecting dishonesty has been un- 
covered. What Congress must now decide is how much 
of the Recovery Act is worth saving, and how many of the 
useful sections can be retained in view of rulings, actual 
and probable, of the Supreme Court. 

Testifying last week, Donald Richberg agreed that codi- 
fication should be limited to trades and industries “ actu- 
ally engaged in inter-State commerce” or so closely con- 
nected as to be, in fact, part of inter-State commerce. 
Mr. Richberg has learned much since last year when he 
based a justification of the whole Recovery Act on the 
ground that the Constitution gave no man a right to en- 
gage in any of the practices which the Act forbade. The 
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Supreme Court has taught him that the point at issue is 
not the social or economic value of any part of the Act, 
but, solely, the right given Congress by the Constitution 
to incorporate these social values in a Federal statute. 

The decision by the Federal district court in the Weir- 
ton case seemes to us to apply a somewhat narrow and 
legalistic test to inter-State commerce. It may not be 
sustained by the Supreme Court, but in case Judge Nields’ 
ruling is affirmed, thousands of shops and factories will 
be wholly withdrawn from the power of Congress to leg- 
islate with respect to wages, hours of work, and, possibly, 
collective bargaining as well. In that case, Mr. Richberg’s 
theory of “affected with an inter-State interest ” will be 
of no avail, and the only recourse will be to the legisla- 
tures of the several States. In view of the general apathy 
toward social justice prevailing in many of these bodies, 
that prospect, while inevitable, is not reassuring. 


The Commercialized College 


UST at the time that Huey Long plans to increase the 

college population by 1,000 per cent, James C. Colgate 
closes his fifty-first year as president of the trustees of 
Colgate University, with the statement that our colleges 
harbor too many young people who are not helped by the 
current academic training. Of course, there is no essen- 
tial incompatibility between Mr. Colgate’s opinion and 
Senator Long’s proposal. Perhaps something is wrong 
with the colleges. Mr. Colgate believes that there is some- 
thing seriously wrong. Instead of fostering cultural 
values, he writes, the modern college emphasizes the prac- 
tical and the material, and so imparts to the student a com- 
mercialized view of life. He leaves the college with 
‘expensive tastes, and the feeling that the world is 
obliged to afford him means for gratifying these tastes.” 

The indictment is not without foundation. It must be 
admitted that instead of influencing the age, higher educa- 
tion in this country has succumbed to it. Beaten about 
by the winds of conflicting doctrines in the decades imme- 
diately following the Civil War, the American college at 
last settled into the policy of a liberal huspitality, and 
sought to provide a place at the board for every pupil who 
could be induced to come in. A broadening of the intel- 
lectual bill of fare soon followed, forced by the clamors 
and complaints of the diners. 

The culmination was reached under Eliot, who cham- 
pioned an electivism which permitted every student to 
make up his own menu. Dyspepsia, indigestion, loss of 
appetite, and all the mental counterparts of those physical 
disorders observable in young people whose diet is self- 
chosen, began to make their appearance in the college 
world. In many places, these disorders assumed the as- 
pect of a general plague. After a brief but enlightening 
experience, some colleges, Harvard among them, quietly 
and wisely dropped the elective menu. Others, less wise, 
held to it, and assured the student that many of these self- 
chosen courses would speedily lead him to a comfortable 


berth in society. 
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only who are capable of reading for honors is still small, 
but is growing year by year. But the costs of a college 
of this kind are very great, and when an endowment is 
lacking, they can be met only with the greatest difficulty. 
Senator Long may not know it, but he would do more for 
education by diverting some of the returns of his “ Share- 
Our-Wealth ” plan to honor schools than by doubling the 
number of students in the existing institutions. A college 
education is a valuable possession, but only when it is a 
college education. Ordinarily, there is no difference in 
size between a counterfeit and a true treasury note. The 
essential difference is in the value. 


Public-Utility Rates 


A N association of public utilities has engaged eminent 
counsel to express from time to time their opinion 
on the constitutionality of certain measures of restriction 
now contemplated by the Federal Government and by a 
number of States. This form of publicity is less harmful 
than the practice by putting professors and teachers on a 
secret payroll, thereby enabling them to see with greater 
clarity the need of higher rates for gas and electricity, and 
to share this knowledge with their pupils. In fact, it will 
do little harm, since we know eminent counsel will always 
declare these measures unconstitutional. But are not these 
payments wasted? In the end the courts must decide, 
and it is not probable that they will be profoundly in- 
fluenced by this new form of publicity. 

The companies would invest these funds more wisely 
in removing the evils of which the public complains. But 
investigations made recently at Washington and in New 
York show that their governing officials really know very 
little of what is done in their name. A heap of junk, 
once motor trucks, can figure in an appeal for higher rates 
as an investment worth $119,000, and yet the president 
and the general manager who are voicing this appeal may 
know nothing of the irregularity. A group of utilities 
employed a valuation expert a few years ago, whose fig- 
ures were presented as impartial to a commission. Later 
it was discovered, entirely to the surprise of the utilities 
in question, that this expert was not, in fact, an impartial 
witness, but their own hired man! This choice illustra- 
tion is supplied in a recent official report from Washing- 
ton. In another instance, disclosed by the Mack investi- 
gation in New York, a company estimated properties pur- 
chased for less than $400,000 as worth just less than 
$1,000,000. It was shown in this case that if the company 
charged only 3.77 cents per kilowatt hour instead of 6.1 
cents, it would still make a profit of six per cent on the 
investment. 

The rate base of any utility company is the value of its 
properties. On that base, it is agreed that the companies 
are entitled to a fair return, usually eight per cent. But 
the utility companies have their own methods of calcu- 
lating this base rate, and they are not such as would be 
approved by strict, or even by lenient, moralists. Occa- 
sionally, these methods are brought to light, to the great 
confusion of the presidents, executives, and publicity 
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agents who hear of them for the first time. Senator Nye 
remarked at a recent Washington hearing, as a kind of 
obiter dictum, that the heads of munition factories and 
of great banking houses usually know very little of the 
doings of their agents and employes. Their knowledge 
seems to be restricted to the field of how to avoid losses 
and swell profits. 

To bankers and munition-factory heads, we now add 
the executives of our public utilities. Instead of retaining 
Messrs. Beck and Baker to write opinions, the directors 
should hire experts, impartial experts, to teach them what 
is going on in their companies. Failing this, our legis- 
lative bodies may act in a most ungentle manner. Few 
have thus far acted in that manner, we admit. But the 
possibility still remains, and hope springs eternal in the 
public breast. 


What Is a Good Holding Company? 


HEN the President last week sent Congress a 

message on the holding companies in the public- 
utility field, the newspapers quite generally put a headline 
on the story saying that he called for their destruction. 
Some of them, like the New York Times, even wrote 
editorials based on a reading of these headlines. Reading 
of the message itself, however, does not justify this stand. 
What he did do was to call for the elimination of those 
holding companies which cannot justify their existence 
on a basis of justice to investor and consumer; which is 
quite another thing, unless the newspapers are ready to 
admit that none of them can. 

Now the President’s position is precisely that which has 
always been taken by this Review. We were quite aware 
of the axiom that you should not cure an abuse by also 
abolishing the use. It is quite probable that there are 
cases where the holding-company device is justifiable. But 
many holding companies are themselves an abuse, and 
cannot hide behind the axiom. This is especially true in 
the utility field, as everybody knows. They do not exist 
for any other purpose than that of milking the operating 
companies on the one hand, and on the other, of rigging 
the stock market. It is precisely these two evils that the 
President is attacking. If the operating company needs a 
management concern to direct its affairs economically, he 
says, let it not be owned by that concern, for if it is the 
fees charged will be exorbitant. If the holding company 
is merely an investment trust, let it be one; but it should 
not be a managing concern at the same time, for as the 
President well says, the result will be that the investors in 
both the companies will inevitably suffer. 

It is possible, therefore, to admit that many holding 
companies perform a useful service, or can perform it, if 
they stick to their charters. In fact, many apparently do 
just this in the general industrial field. But it does not 
help any to point to them, and then say that all holding 
companies are good. Nor is it exactly truthful to say that 
the President wants to abolish all holding companies, and 
then point to the good companies again and accuse him of 
logically wanting to abolish them, too. What is wanted is 
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the formulation of some principle that will be so clear and 
just that all will be forced to admit it, even against their 
will. The President has made a good start in this. He 
has set up a standard of justice which as far as we see will 
offer no hardship on anybody and will save many people 
from loss. The Securities bill was attacked on the ground 
that it made all new investments impossible, until Swift 
and Co. showed the way. One would think that Wall 
Street had learned a lesson. But apparently it has not. 
If the principles that are enunciated in the President’s 
message are incorporated in the bill that is finally adopted, 
we shall have added much to the stability of the nation. 
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Censorship and 
Self-Censorship 


HERE still does not seem to have penetrated into the 

minds of some people the idea that the Legion of 
Decency is not committed to censorship. Recently Prof. 
Fred. B. Millett, of the University of Chicago, seems to 
have written in the magazine of that institution a piece 
which was a broad general attack on the Legion, Joseph 
I. Breen, and all those who have cooperated to make the 
screen cleaner. He finds it terrible that the fortunes of 
the films are committed to “a single benighted individual,” 
who is “a devout adherent of one of the narrowest of 
creeds.” Paul O’Donnell, a graduate of Chicago, demol- 
ished the professor in a communication that was glaringly 
logical in comparison with the reasoning of the pedagogue, 
who is after all only an associate professor of English, 
and was still left waving his arms feebly around and mut- 
tering “censorship.” It might have been expected that 
even an assistant professor of English would know the 
meaning of words, and “censorship” and “ self-censor- 
ship” are two different things. If Dr. Millett had fol- 
lowed the history of the movement about which he was 
writing, he would at least have known better than to call 
the work of the Breen office “ censorship.” Though may- 
be he objects to any of us controlling our own acts, on the 
ground that, too, is censorship. In any case, the Bishops’ 
Committee on Motion Pictures has once again, in a recent 
statement, repudiated the old idea: “ The Episcopal Com- 
mittee from the beginning felt that in protecting the pub- 
lic from offensive motion pictures reliance was not to be 
placed upon censorship and the control of trade practices 
by legislation, or any other seeming shortcut to a clean 
and wholesome screen.” Incidentally, the Bishops also 
welcome in their statement the wonderful improvement 
that has been made under Mr. Breen’s regime, and they 
call for a continuance of the vigilance that will make his 
continued work successful, as it has in the past. 


Hint for 
Busy Pastors 


ELL, Tre Ore time is coming around again. So- 


pranos and bassos are getting to work on the Du- 
bois music, pastors are printing lavender tickets of ad- 
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mission to the church for Good Friday afternoon, and the 
more eloquent of our pulpit orators are already in the 
throes of composing sermonettes on the Seven Last 
Words. This sounds somewhat unsympathetic. Of 
course there’s no denying that the Three Hours does a 
lot of good. But why is it so often ballyhooed at the 
cost of skimping the ancient and far more beautiful Lit- 
urgy for Good Friday? And why are the Faithful en- 
couraged to pack aisles and sanctuary at noon time, and 
yet go unrebuked when the church is left empty and 
echoing during the early morning services? Without 
trying to answer these queries, we point to what a little 
parish in Missouri did just a year ago. During the morn- 
ing hours of Good Friday, there were no services at all. 
But at the stroke of noon, before a capacity congregation, 
the Liturgy of the day was begun. During or after the 
singing of the Lessons and the long Gospel of the Passion, 
a cleric read an English translation from the pulpit. After 
each Oremus in the nine Collects he invited the people to 
kneel and pray for the intention just announced by the 
celebrant in Latin. During the Adoration of the Cross, 
the reader translated the Reproaches. Then there was a 
brief sermon on the sufferings of the Saviour. All this 
ran up to about 2:30 P.M., when the Mass of the Pre- 
Sanctified was begun. This, followed by the Vespers and 
the Stripping of the Altar, was finished at the stroke of 
three. A correct and beautiful observance of Good Fri- 
day. It proved so popular that the parishioners vow they 
will never again return to the theatrical music and emo- 
tional preaching of their former Tre Ore service. 


Modern 
“* Miracles ” 


HE press recently carried an account of what it was 

pleased to call in headline and text a “ miracle,” by 
which silver was changed to cadmium. We may now ex- 
pect writers of the Brisbane mentality to moralize over 
this fact, and condescendingly narrate how in the “ Middle 
Ages” good men would have really considered it a mir- 
acle, whereas we know that the effect was only produced 
by well-known scientific laws. The implication will be, 
of course, that all other happenings called miracles by the 
Church, which is the only body that claims miracles, are 
likewise to be dismissed in this enlightened age. So we 
are told that speaking through the air at great distances 
would be considered a miracle, and so would many other 
of the marvels of science. But the point is that if these 
things happened in the Middle Ages they would have been 
miracles, and real ones. If somebody, without any of the 
instruments which can now broadcast electric impulses, 
did produce the very same effect, it would have been a 
miracle. It is the cause that matters, not the effect. If 
somebody, merely by a wave of a hand, and without any 
radium bombardment of beryllium, whose neutrons bom- 
barded some silver, had actually transformed silver into 
cadmium, it would have been a miracle. On the other 
hand, if somebody in the Middle Ages had just done that, 
nobody, even the most ignorant, would have called it a 


miracle. For a miracle is the production of a physical 
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ettect witnout a proportionate physical cause, as when 
Our Lord changed water into very good wine merely by 
an internal act of the will. No amount of future physical 
discovery will ever achieve such a result by such a cause, 
for the two are simply disproportionate. It is only God 
who can do such a thing, by His direct creative power, 
and that is what we mean by a miracle. 


The Negro 
As Consumer 


GNORING of the Negro as a consumer is a serious 

obstacle to recovery, in the opinion of Justin B. Mc- 
Aghon, president of the National Catholic Evidence Con- 
ference, and spokesman of the Woodwork Manufacturers 
Association, a national trade group. Writing in the 
March issue of the Jnterracial Review, Catholic monthly 
devoted to the betterment of relations between the Negro 
and the white races, Mr. McAghon observes: 

Negroes are consumers all over the nation. If industrial atti- 
tudes toward our national crisis were correct, social justice for 
Negroes would be realized in their status as consumers. .. . It 
seems incredible that industry does not realize that the color of a 
man and his family is no barrier to their playing on “the all- 
American team for recovery ” on which the President named him- 
self quarterback. 

“The characteristic mental attitude which is the root 
cause of the futility of recovery efforts up to now ”’ is, in 
Mr. McAghon’s opinion, the principal reason for the in- 
adequate wages paid to Negroes under the present system 
of economic discrimination. Study of the Negro’s eco- 
nomic situation, in the light of Christian principles, is 
one of the many phases of race relations treated in the 
Interracial Review, which is published by the Catholic 
Interracial Council, a laymen’s organization, at 11 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City. Youth activities in 
the colleges and in graduate groups, current literature, 
personal narratives and human-interest stories, events of 
the month, national issues pertinent to race relations, are 
some of the recurring features of the Review. 


Need of 
Research 


HE report of the sessions of the Catholic Round 

Table of Science, held at Pittsburgh in December of 
last year, has recently been published by the secretary of 
the Round Table, the Rev. Anselm M. Keefe, O.Praem., 
at West De Pere, Wis. This session made the headlines 
through the suggestion made by the Rev. Dr. John M. 
Cooper, of the Catholic University of America, to the 
effect that ten per cent of the money now spent upon 
athletics in universities might be spent upon research. 
“ Even $2,000 taken from a $20,000-a-year athletic budget 
would aid four or five modest research projects,” said 
Dr. Cooper. The warning was repeated and emphasized 
at the Round Table by the participants, and the conviction 
was reached that Catholic institutions of higher learning 
are facing a dangerous crisis, that threatens our entire 
Catholic educational structure, unless vigorous and imme- 
diate steps are taken to awaken their staffs to an active 
program of research in scientific, literary, historical and 
philosophical fields. Father LeBuffe, S.J., business man- 
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ager of AMERICA, criticized the erroneous notion that re- 
search activities, in proper proportion, are foreign to the 
priestly ideal, and pleaded against the discouragements 
that are attributable to this source. Striking confutation 
of such an error was provided by the life of the late Rev. 
Stephen Richarz, S.V.D., who combined a foremost stand- 
ing as a master geologist with the highest spiritual per- 
sonality and influence. The Round Table issued a call to 
all Catholic scientists to urge the cause of research in our 
colleges and universities. The growing interest in the 
Round Table is a symptom of an awakening conscience 
in this regard. 


March 
Follies 

AME changing brightened the recent news. An 

English girl named Violet Ray won a legal change 
of name and became a Cooke. .. . A young lady out West 
named Auk found the name awkward and had a court 
change it... . A woman named Blade became a Razor 
when she joined Mr. Razor in a Razor-Blade marriage. 
... In Germany automobiles were running on power from 
dried leaves and corncobs. Corncob filling stations were 
said to be springing up along the roads. . . . At Cornell 
experts produced odorless cabbage. A stage will soon be 
reached, scientists feel, when even onions and perfume 
will be odorless. . . . There were indications that the 
world was about to become more colorful. In Miami a 
French woman appeared with blue eyelashes. Blue finger- 
nails were coming into vogue. As nationalism grows 
more intense, patriotic red, white, and blue fingernails 
were envisioned by deep thinkers. . . . Russia sent out 
from Moscow 7,000 barbers to tidy the hair and beards 
of collectivist farmers. This will not be the first time, it 
was said, that the Soviets have trimmed the Russian 
peasants. . . . General Johnson declared the NRA was as 
dead as a dodo. Perhaps the new emblem, then, should 
be a Blue Dodo... . : A man’s lung was taken out in a 
very rare operation. The man died, but the doctors re- 
garded the operation as successful. Everybody seemed 
pleased except the patient. . . . Chemists announce clothes 
made from sugar cane. One may soon hear doctors tell- 
ing diabetic patients they have too much sugar in their 
clothes. Or maybe somebody will invent insulin coats 


and pants. 
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The Old Gospels and a Recent Fragment 


WitiiaM J. McGarry, S.J. 


, \ HE American press has recently relayed a report 
from London of the discovery of four pages of 
an ancient Egyptian book. On these leaves of 

fragile papyrus we read in a rather fine Greek hand about 

400 words. Here and there the leaves are badly mu- 

tilated, but the general tenor of the text can be made 

out. On one leaf, the first page describes an attempt to 
trap Jesus: “ Teacher Jesus, we know that thou hast come 

(from God). . . . Why call me teacher . . . if ye listen 

not to what I say?” The incident reminds us of the at- 

tempt to embarrass Jesus by the question of the tribute 
to Caesar. The second page of this leaf has a “ strange 
question,” given near the Jordan; the text is too obscure 
to say more. The second leaf tells the story of a leper 

(similar to that of Mt. viii, 2-4, and parallels) ; this is fol- 

lowed on the other page by three sayings of Jesus. They 

are here together, but are widely separated in St. John’s 

Gospel (v, 39; v, 45; ix, 29). 

Obviously the writings are in the Gospel style. The 
first, true, reports something not found in any Gospel; 
but it is the type of story which suits the Gospel situation. 
The second leaf is evidently very close to parts of our 
canonical Gospels. H. Idris Bell, who discovered the 
manuscripts, wishes to date them about 150 A.D. He is 
careful to mark this date as probable. At least it seems 
certain that the fragments are earlier than the Chester 
Beatty papyri of 250 A.D., whose publication made a stir 
four years ago. We may note that the new find is not as 
important as this former one. For the Beatty papyri are 
“copies” of Gospels; here we have excerpts (probably ) 
on one leaf, and a non-Gospel narration on the other. 
But the high value of the discovery is not to be under- 
estimated. Every fragment of early Christian literature 
is to be highly prized. 

Now such are the facts of the case. But we read more 
than this in the press, and the addition is entirely hypo- 
thetical. For when we come to catalogue these lines, we 
must recall other historical facts. This is immediately ap- 
parent when we remember that Mr. Bell speaks of a “ new 
Gospel,” and the press, with its flair for news, spoke of 
a source of St. John’s Gospel. Such a manner of report- 
ing has somewhat prejudiced the whole matter prema- 
turely. The critical and photographic edition of the frag- 
ments is yet to come from the British Museum. Mr. Bell, 
who is the Keeper of the Manuscripts there, will edit 
them. We may expect another press report, and of the 
same tenor. What should be the view of Catholics? 

If we wish to act as scientific and sensible historians, 
then we must keep the following facts clear: 

1. The early Church held to four canonical Gospels, 
written by the four whose names they bear. Now most 
non-Catholic writers hold that Sts. Matthew and John 
did not write the First and Fourth Gospels respectively, 
though, as we shall see, without solid proof. 


2. St. Luke (i, 1-4) informs us that many wrote down 
memories of Jesus; as far as we know such memoirs have 
not reached us, even fragmentarily. The first leaf of the 
new find may be such a narration of an incident not found 
in the canonical four. 

3. Many Christians did what some do now; for various 
motives they made collections of various texts which ap- 
pealed to them, copying them, though not always verbally, 
from the recognized Gospels. The most obvious explana- 
tion of the second leaf is that it belongs to just such a 
collection. And since the two leaves are apparently by 
the same hand, they may be part of a florilegium in which 
canonical and non-canonical incidents were kept. 

4. In the second century the heretics began editing 
apocryphal gospels to serve their heresies; the Church 
rejected them. Some dozen have come down to us; others 
are lost. The new leaves give no evidence of belonging 
to this type of pseudo-Gospel literature. 

Now there is a fifth possibility which we cannot admit, 
and it is precisely the one which has been and will be 
popularized. It concerns the leaf with the passages par- 
allel to St. John. Mr. Bell himself, in releasing the news 
to the London press, put the following trilemma; (1) 
the writer culled from St. John; (2) or St. John used 
this writer; (3) or both depend on a common source 
older than themselves. Mr. Bell then continues to inform 
us that the second or third possibility will be argued as 
preferable to the first in his forthcoming study. 

Now why has he rejected the most obvious explana- 
tion, namely, that the writer has culled from St. John? 
Here we will need to presume that the writer will hold 
with so many that St. John did not write the Fourth 
Gospel, that an eye-witness and apostle did not write it, 
that in its finished form it was a very late document— 
apparently even about 150 A.D., if the second choice is a 
possibility at all. 

From the way in which the trilemma is framed, we 
see that the historical fact that St. John wrote the Fourth 
Gospel before 110 A.D. is to receive scant considera- 
tion. Now this viewpoint is, we may say, the common 
one in the non-Catholic world, though few have the hardi- 
hood to put the Gospel as late as 150 A.D. Not only on 
the point of authorship but also on that of general his- 
torical credibility, St. John’s Gospel has been attacked for 
more than a hundred years. Many rule it out of court 
entirely; the most lenient confer on it the praise which 
Harnack once gave to St. Luke: “ He is perfectly trust- 
worthy as long as his faith in the miraculous . . . does not 
come into play.” 

Now this agreement of the adverse critics stands be- 
cause they neglect a truly scientific historical approach to 
the problems of the genuinity and historicity of the 
Gospels. I say this, fully conscious that they are forever 
claiming to be scientific; with “ Hamlet,” methinks that 
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the lady protests too much. They disregard the historical 
testimonies that the beloved disciple wrote down what he 
had seen and remembered before his death. He needed 
no sources written by other writers. Now the historical 
proofs of this, found in Catholic “ Introductions,” are 
quite cavalierly treated on the ground that they smack of 
dogmatic prejudice. This attitude prevails in spite of 
perennial invitations not to confuse dogmatic and his- 
torical testimony. 

We make little headway with our opponents. A century 
ago they swung far from our position; then they began 
to “advance” by coming nearer it. Recently (1929) the 
Rev. J. H. Bernard, the commentator on St. John in the 
International Critical Commentary, held that the Apostle 
is the authority behind the Gospel, though it was not 
written by his unassisted pen. Some few non-Catholics 
stand with us on the question of authorship, and some 
are approaching our point of view. But on the question 
of the historical credibility of the Gospel, we may say 
that the prevalent false philosophy of rationalism makes 
it impossible for many Biblical scholars to admit miracles, 
revelation, the Divinity of Christ, and His supernatural 
religion. Obviously, when one edits all this out of St. 
John, not much is left to argue about. And it is this denial 
of the supernatural which is called so scientific, although 
the only truly scientific position is one which accepts the 
full value of human testimony, such as that offered by 
St. John. 

In view of the prevailing viewpoint on these matters, 
along with the unfounded doubt about the genuinity of 
the First and Fourth Gospels, it requires no prophet to 
see that we are in for much tinkering with the new papy- 
rus leaves. Many new discoveries have occasioned this 
very procedure. A war of monographs will go on for a 
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while between the conservatives and the proponents of 
wild hypotheses. Gradually sober history may prevail, 
but the rejection of the supernatural will continue to dom- 
inate the thought in the universities, and most hypotheses 
will be built on that unmentioned and unprovable assump- 
tion. Wherever these fragments are related to St. Mat- 
thew or St. John, Catholics will need to look out for a 
false philosophical assumption and some bad history in 
the reports and discussions. 

Let us remember, then, that we have historical proofs 
that both Sts. John and Matthews, apostles both and eye- 
witnesses, wrote for us their accounts of Christ’s life. 
Both have been discredited by the packed jury of ration- 
alism for more than a century, but we have not fore- 
gone defending them yet; we are awaiting the return of 
the university world to sane historical methodology. 

We can welcome every new discovery; every fragment 
of papyrus buried in the dry sands of Egypt will come 
bearing its new light on Christian origins. We will, how- 
ever, keep clear of faulty and false hypotheses. The dis- 
coveries will continue, for archeological diggers are busy 
in the ancient East. Every basketful sifted is helping us, 
for it is helping historical truth, and we cling to truth 
and have it. So we look forward with desire to the won- 
derful finds yet to be made. Egypt and Trans-Jordania 
(whither the Christians fled in the Roman-Jewish war 
in 66 A.D.) are really unlocked museums of a buried 
Christian civilization. God speed the day when the rich 
treasures of our long-buried culture are unearthed, and 
when more and more data on the Gospels, and the Gospels 
themselves, come to light. Eventually, I think, archeology 
will present the universities with visible proofs that Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke wrote, and in this order, before 
70 A.D., and that John wrote his Gospel about 100. 


An Interview with Hilaire Belloc 


Joun A. Toomey, S.J. 


Avenue. A green bus was lurching down Fifth 

Avenue. A yellow taxi was moving north out of 
the Forties. The green bus stopped. Seated in the library 
were Hilaire Belloc and the interviewer. Mr. Belloc was 
speaking: “ Capitalism is not dead. Of its nature it is 
unstable. Either it must be destroyed by the reestablish- 
ment of property or capitalism will end in the Servile 
State. Property can only be redistributed by some re- 
striction on competition and the bestowal of security on 
small property owners. The Reformation introduced the 
principle of universal competition. At the time of the Re- 
formation corporate property, guilds, monastic institu- 
tions, common lands, were fly wheels which kept the small 
people safe. When these were seized by persons for their 
own advantage the guarantee of the small man was de- 
stroyed. In the year 1600 one Englishman in two owned 
the house he lived in; in 1700 one in four; in 1800 prob- 
ably not one in fifty.” 


A SUMPTUOUS home in the Sixties just off Fifth 


“‘ Just how do you define the Servile State and capital- 
ism?” he was asked. 

“The Servile State is that in which a determining num- 
ber of men are not free but compelled to work. Com- 
pelled, not metaphorically but actually. Capitalism is the 
state in which free citizens who are destitute are in a 
great majority and are exploited by the few for their 
own advantage.” 

“ Do you think capitalism is the product of machinery?” 

“ Most certainly not. It is the mind, not the machine, 
which controls. Capitalism is the product of the mind just 
like any other ism. In order to establish Distributism, a 
certain number of great monopolies must be taken over 
by the State. New tendencies must be fostered; for ex- 
ample, a tendency to create smaller factories. This can 
be accomplished by means of differential taxation. Take 
the chain stores; a differential tax would soon cure that 
situation. Also craftsmen must be developed. This makes 
for responsibility. They take pleasure, joy, in their work. 
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The opportunity for self-expression produces satisfaction, 
content. The present jam in capitalism will not be cured 
by any expedients whatsoever. These expedients will give 
only temporary relief. Of its very nature capitalism must 
jam its works and there is no permanent relief. Capitalism 
will develop into the complete Servile State, unless Dis- 
tributism prevails. It is one or the other. There is no 
other alternative.” 

‘What do you think of Father Coughlin? ” 

“ Have not followed him sufficiently to form an opin- 


ion.” 

‘About Roosevelt and the New Deal?” 

“ Really do not know enough about it. What is he 
trying to do?” 

‘Well, one aim of the New Deal is the wider dissem- 
ination of wealth.’ 

“If it purposes redistribution of income, it is a form 
of Socialism. When you think in terms of income, it is 
Socialism. When you think in terms of property, it is 
Distributism.” 

“What things impress you most in this country?” 

“TI am deeply impressed by the Catholic Church in the 
United States. Its strength, its far-flung situation is very 
impressive. Wonderful. To a European everything else 
in this country is so utterly different. The Catholic Church 
is the only thing that is the same, the only thing he sees 
that establishes community with Europe. It is a marvel- 
ous sensation to go into a Catholic church here and find 
everything exactly the same as at home. And I suppose 
it is the only guardian of morals here as elsewhere.” 

The maid came in. Someone was telephoning about 
Mr. Belloc’s lecture at Worcester. The maid went out 
with the answer. 

“Formerly,” Mr. Belloc continued, “there was a link 
between the Evangelical Protestants in England and those 
in the United States. My mother, née Miss Priestly 
Parkes, of Birmingham, England, was a Unitarian, con- 
verted before her marriage. I remember there was a link 
between the Unitarians of England and those of the 
United States in those days. But there seem to be no 
strong links now.” 

The maid showed up again. A gentleman had alighted 
from a taxicab and was below. He came up. The inter- 
view was ten minutes old. 

“ Hello, Hilaire.” 

“ Hello, Desmond. This is Desmond MacCarthy, well- 
known English writer, literary critic of the London Times. 
He is lecturing in this country.” 

“Your father was French, was he not, Mr. Belloc?” 

“ Half-French, half-Irish. He was descended from the 
Swantons of County Cork. My great-grandfather was 
Colonel Swanton of the English Guard at St. Germain. 
One grandfather was a Breton from Nantes, a big ship- 
owner.” 

“You were born near—” 

“ Yes, near Paris. My mother was on a visit to France. 
My father died when I was a baby and I lived entirely 
in England. Did not know how to speak French properly 
until I was seventeen.” 
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“ Hilaire,” Mr. MacCarthy said, “ after my lecture at 
Yale I was surprised to find many of the students un- 
familiar with your works. I was talking to one boy about 
‘The Path to Rome.’ He never heard of it.” 

“They sell well in the United States. My books, I 
mean. Better than in England,” Mr. Belloc rejoined. 

“What do you think about Mussolini, Hitler? ” the in- 
terviewer asked. 

“ Mussolini, excellent. He has strengthened Italy to a 
remarkable degree. Hitler’s regime I regard as a bad 
imitation of Italy. It is thoroughly immoral from begin- 
ning to end. The treatment of the Jews is abominable.° 
I know Jews who had done nothing but good and who 
were yanked out of contractual positions arbitrarily and 
most unjustly.” 

“About the Soviets? You think they will remain in 
power?” 

“T expect the Soviets to stay in power. Communism 
of its very nature cannot last long. The Soviet regime 
will develop more and more, saving a revolt of the peas- 
ants, into a form of the Servile State.” 

“Communistic propaganda in England is spreading, 
is it not?” 

“Tt is not at all dangerous. Communism can never gain 
a foothold in England. It does not suit the English tem- 
perament. There are a few highbrows in Oxford, some 
foolish young lords here and there who take it up, but it 
has ne power.” 

Mr. MacCarthy chuckled. “ Some foolish young lords,” 
he repeated. 

“ With reference to your writing, Mr. Belloc, you have 
produced some books in a remarkably short time, have 
you not?” 

“The shortest time I spent on a book was on a novel. 
i wrote it in a week. (Mr. Belloc went over to the book 
shelves. Mr. MacCarthy followed him. Mr. Belloc final- 
ly pulled out a book.) Yes, this is it. ‘ The Change in the 
Cabinet.’ I began it Palm Sunday, 1909, and finished it 
Easter Sunday, 1909.” 

“*The Cruise of the Nona,” Mr. MacCarthy inter- 
jected, “that was quick too.” 

“Yes, I wrote that in about a fortnight.” 

“ By way of contrast,” Mr. MacCarthy remarked, “ it 
took him twenty years to write one poem, the Ballad of 
Val-és-dunes. And also twenty years for the poem on 
wine.” 

Mr. Belloc laughed. “ That’s right. That’s right,” he 
said. 

“You do considerable research before each—” 

“ Before writing the biography on Napoleon, I went 
over every battlefield he fought.” 

“ About the publication of your works, are—” 

“T have never been able to sell my verse to any maga- 
zine. Few English newspapers will print my articles and 
none serialize my books.” 

“He means daily newspapers,” Mr. MacCarthy ex- 
plained, “not weeklies.” 

“With regard to the Church in England, Mr. Belloc, 
is there—” 
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“ The anti-Catholic feeling in England is getting strong- 
er all the time. They are waking up to the fact that the 
Church is really a big thing.” 

Mr. MacCarthy objected. “I do not agree with that 
about the anti-Catholic feeling,” he said. 

Mr. Belloc went on. ‘“ Chesterton sized the situation 
up pretty well when he said: ‘It is a great commentary 
on modern England that everybody has heard of Joyn- 
son Hicks and hardly anyone has heard of Vincent Mc- 
Nabb.’ Chesterton, by the way, is a wonderful influence. 
And in passing, let me say his ‘ Lepanto’ is the great- 
est poem in modern times.” 

“Are your exposures of the official legendary history 
showing any effects?” he was asked. 

“ Yes, they are beginning to show results, even in Ox- 
ford.” 

“Of course, not among the Oxford dons, “ Mr. Mac- 
Carthy interjected. 
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“ No, not among the dons,” Mr. Belloc agreed. 

“ Among the prominent world figures you have met, 
Mr. Belloc, whom do you regard as the most outstand- 
ing?” 

“The greatest man I ever met was Cardinal Mercier. 
The next greatest was Marshal Foch.” 

“ Well, Hilaire, I sail on the Europa tomorrow,” Mr. 
MacCarthy said. 

“Tomorrow, tomorrow, that soon?” Mr. Belloc rose. 

The interview was drawing to a close. Mr. Belloc rushed 
over to hold the interviewer’s coat but it was already on. 

‘Do you adhere to a regular schedule ef time in your 
writing, Mr. Belloc?” 

“No, not exactly.” 

* He writes all the time,” Mr. MacCarthy said. “ Here’s 
what you can say from me. Although Belloc writes un- 
ceasingly, one-third of his work is very good. And his 
poetry has a lot of everlasting radium in it.” 


Red Fear in Mexico 


FREDERICK VINCENT WILLIAMS 


the bitter persecution under which the people live. 

The country is tense with fear, a fear of sudden 
death or of imprisonment or of confiscation in reprisal 
by the Government of religious devotion whether it be 
private or public. 

In Chihuahua I saw a city in mourning for the banished 
Host and priesthood. Chihuahua is one of the fourteen— 
now fifteen States—in which no priests are allowed, no 
church services permitted. 

Yet in Chihuahua City, with crepe upon the doors and 
on the arms of men and with women and children in black 
for the lost Sacrainents I found the churches filled all 
through the day with praying hundreds. 

It was in the church of San Francisco, the oldest church 
in Chihuahua, that I came upon several hundred men and 
women and children kneeling on the stone floors with their 
eyes fixed on the bare altar and over their heads the 
Communist workmen were dismantling the church and 
the plaster fell like snow on the silent figures below. 

I came upon the Communist School in Chihuahua— 
Escuela Socialista—and I heard the children chanting in 
Red ritual that begins their day: “‘ Teacher, there is no 
God, there never was any God, there never will be any 
God. Teacher, Long Live the Revolution! ” 

‘In Mexico City one night I looked upon the Host in 
Benediction in one of the few churches that are allowed 
to serve the Federal District of 1,500,000 population. I 
saw the kneeling hundreds, bending in adoration and sor- 
row and around them the spies of the Red Government, 
kneeling, too, but their eyes busy on the faces of the 
people. 

Mexico is spy ridden. The secret service are every- 
where. They are first in the churches where the people 
gather to seek out the leaders of Catholic action and life 


\ PALL hangs over Mexico. It is the shadow of 


and to report them. They are on the streets, in the banks, 
the offices, the hotels. They are among the drivers of 
the taxis that trail you for patronage on the streets. No 
man or woman may know who is a spy for the Govern- 
ment. No man or woman may know when he or she will 
be reported. 

And Mexico is under martial law. Soldiers are every- 
where. They are quartered in the cities. They are placed 
on the highways. Batteries and machine-gun nests guard 
the approach to Mexico City from all quarters. The iron 
hand of the Commune in Mexico is upheld not alone by 
secret arrests and executions and by imprisonment and 
confiscations—it is supported as well by an army, superbly 
equipped and officered. 

It is in Guadalajara that I find the Catholic heart of 
Mexico and as simple and beautiful a devotion among 
the people to be found anywhere in the world. It is in 
Guadalajara, like all of Mexico, that I read in the faces 
of the people the tragedy of their persecution. Here, too, 
I see the churches crowded. Here, too, I find them wear- 
ing mourning for the Church. Here, too, are the soldiers 
and the police, the threat of sudden death and imprison- 
ment and confiscation. 

In Mexico I attended Masses celebrated in homes in 
secret where discovery would have meant death for the 
priest, jail for the family and confiscation of their home 
by the Government. 

In Guadalajara I attended one of these Masses where a 
price was on the head of the priest, a Jesuit, who like 
others of his fellow-priests dared not spend more than 
a single night under the same roof. 

Yet to give you an example of the devotion and loyalty 
and sacrifice of the Mexican Catholic the priests with 
whom I traveled were constantly besieged by men and 
women who approached them and said: 
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‘ Padre, please spend the night in our home. Please 
say Mass for us in the morning.” 

And I have heard the padres reply: 

“My dear child, you have already taken great risks. 
I was in your home last week. It will mean the loss of 
that home if we are discovered and it will mean jail for 
~ you. No, my child, allow some one else to run the risk 
this night. You have done more than your share.” 

At one of these Masses I attended, in the early morn- 
ing, a family and their neighbors knelt on the floor of 
the living room. The Host was brought from a table 
drawer. The vestments from a board beneath the floor. 
The curtains were drawn tightly to their sills at their 
windows. Young men stood alertly at the doors and 
windows, watching, listening, waiting for the dreaded 
sound of the tramp of soldiers’ feet. 

It was “somewhere in the State of Jalisco” that I 
interviewed the saintly Archbishop Orozco of Guadala- 
jara who has returned from exile and on whose head there 
is a price. The danger to this Prelate is so great that he 
will not even allow his own priests to come to him for 
fear that if they are captured they will be tortured to tell 
where he is. Instead Archbishop Orozco goes to them 
in disguise—one day as an Indian, another as a peon. 
Freely he mingles among the people, sometimes in his 
disguises even going among the soldiers. 

I found him—and I must of necessity be vague in my 
description of this place—I found him, ! will say, in a 
hovel half beneath the ground, a narrow room where you 
would hesitate to stable an animal, a room with a table, 
two chairs, a wash basin and a hand towel, a room with 
three windows and two doors, always open, the tell-tale 
avenue of escape for priest or bishop in Mexico. In this 
room which was his palace and his cathedral the saintly 
Archbishop Orozco, a man past seventy, lived with a 
price on his head that he might be near his children. 

The hiding place of the Archbishop of Guadalajara is 
guarded by Indians. These Indians—the Indians whom 
the enemies of the Church in Mexico claim the Church 
robbed—would die for their Archbishop. They alone know 
of this place. There are a hundred of them. And not a 
man of them for any price would betray him. I entered 
this room and waited and I wondered and then into the 
room came an elderly man in the garb of a peon with 
his sombrero in hand. I took him for one of the servants. 
Then I saw him put his hand in his pocket and draw 
forth a ring and put the ring on his finger and extend 
his hand. It was the Papal Ring of an Archbishop. I 
rose, knelt, kissed it and as I stood before him he smiled 
and said gently: 

“My son, you did not expect to find an Archbishop 
living like this. When you return to America tell your 
people how an Archbishop lives in Mexico. This is my 
home. This is my cathedral. I am in God’s hands. So 
many priests have died that it does not matter if an Arch- 
bishop follows them.” 

I spent three hours with Archbishop Orozco. We 
lunched sparingly on the food and fruits the Indians had 
brought him. And then he blessed me and I went on 
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my way, and left the old prelate standing in the doorway. 

He had given me many messages for his friends in 
the United States—among them a Christmas card for 
Father Parsons of AMERICA—and he gave me his pastoral 
letters, that had been printed in secret at the risk of 
laymen’s lives to give in turn to Archbishop Diaz in 
Mexico City, to the Apostolic Delegate in San Antonio 
and to the American press. 

He gave me, too, a picture of the Sacred Heart on 
which he inscribed a message and which I carried with 
me, among other things, across the border, sewed in the 
lining of my clothes for safety and which I will treasure 
all my life. This picture may well be inscribed by one 
who may become a martyr. 

A few days later, in Mexico City, the news was brought 
to me that Archbishop Orozco had gone out into the 
field of an early morning and there ordained twenty 
young men for the priesthood. Even as in the days of 
the Christian martyrs in the Catacombs of old Rome so 
do the Catholics live today in Mexico. 

I saw thousands of Indians and peons, come hundreds 
of miles, kneeling in the Cathedral of Mexico City, men, 
women and children, waiting for Archbishop Diaz to con- 
firm them, children of the Church come hundreds of miles 
ever mountains and deserts, driven by the fear that they 
might at any time be deprived of the chance to receive 
this Sacrament. 

They came devoutly and unafraid of the soldiers who 
stood with bayonets on their guns at the doors of the 
National Palace across the square. 

I saw these same Indians and their fellows march fear- 
lessly past miles on miles of unsheathed steel to the Shrine 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe on the night and day of her 
Feast. 

Back in the mountains and on the deserts detachments 
of troops had sought to block their way and overawe 
them, but they came to the Basilica just the same. Some 
dropped on the paving where they stood at the entrance 
to the shrine and fell asleep from exhaustion so that on 
the night that preceded the Feast to enter the Basilica you 
had to step carefully over their unconscious forms. 

I visited the Communist schools in Mexico that have 
taken the place of the Catholic schools and I found most 
of them cheaply constructed, miserably equipped, and with- 
out teachers for the most part, if not pupils. But on the 
walls the Communist artists of the school of Diego Rivera 
had drawn their murals and in these murals priests were 
represented with the heads and ears of pigs and the chil- 
dren in confession at their knees had the faces of idiots. 

One mural in the Calles Industrial School in Mexico 
City showed Archbishop Diaz cringing in terror before 
a firing squad of school boys in the act of putting him to 
death. 

Stupid and brutal as is the administration of Cardenas, 
in its persecution of the Church, yet it is infinitely clever 
in its propaganda to the foreigner. 

Thousands of American tourists have visited Mexico 
City and its environs and see not a hint of the religious 
persecution, of the death and destruction there. Churches 
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are being cut in two or torn down or turned into public 
buildings for “the people’s good.” Guides carefully at- 
tack the Church and religion in explaining the murals 
ot Diego Rivera on the walls of the National Palace and 
the Cortez palace at Cuernavaca. Taxicab drivers proud- 
ly point out confiscated church buildings, whitewashed, 
as “new public buildings” and exclaim: “ Mexico is happy 
now. We have a good government.” Hotel clerks join in 
the general chant of praise for the Communist regime. 

The tourist sees only what the Government wishes him 
to see and nothing else. It is particularly so with the 
schools. There are “ model schools” and it is to these 
that “ distinguished visitors ” are taken. It is these schools 
that our “statesmen” see. And our “educators.” A 
“statesman” or a “convention leader” or a “ civic or- 
ganization man” from “ The States” is given especial 
attention. He is wined and dined and watched. 

The Mexican Government wears a mask to the for- 
eigner. It welcomes him. It conceals its Communistic 
and Bolshevik nature. But behind the foreigner’s back it 
preaches to the masses—to the so-called proletariat whose 
cause it pretends to espouse and on whose support it 
thrives—the gospel of hate for the bourgeois, for the 
middle man, for the “ white-collar man.” 

The very business delegations this Government enter- 
tains from the United States with such lavish hand it 
brands parasites in its weekly communications to “ the 
workers.” And some of our smartest bankers and busi- 
ness men have gone down to Mexico and hobnobbed on 
most friendly terms with the biggest cutthroats of the 
Commune and came back none the wiser. Our states- 
men, if we can call them statesmen, are doing it yet. 

The proletarian however is grumbling. He sees his 
leaders rolling in wealth and he still works. The peon 
and Indian have long since given up any idea of shar- 
ing the land. The Utopian dreams have not come true. 
Robbed and despoiled the peon sees the one thing he had 
left him—his religion—also being taken away. 

But beneath the surface, off the beaten tourist trail 
there is death and jailings, poverty and misery and ter- 
rible fear. I visited homes where the constant fear of 
death for the head of the family was present. I visited 
homes where families still mourned some one executed 
for being a Catholic. I visited homes where a crucifix 
and the picture of a saint were hidden and kept from 
sight for fear the house might be confiscated as a church. 

Five thousand Catholic men have been put to death by 
the Reds since 1929 when the Government broke its word 
to the Church. And men are still dying. Executions are 
no longer public. They do not follow trials. They are 
secret, as secret as the arrests which precede them. No 
Catholic man in Mexico knows when his turn may be 


next. 

For weeks there has been great mystery at the Minis- 
try of Agriculture. Long lists of names have been col- 
lected—Catholic names—and these, it is said, are marked 
for the slaughter. One fell blow Canabal plans to elimi- 
nate forever all semblance of Catholic life and leader- 
ship in Mexico. 


Education 





The Shelleyan Adolescent 
Moruer Acatua, O.S.U. 


[' has been said that probably three-fourths of the 
maladjustments of students to every-day situations 
are the result of ignorance of the proper knowledge of 
character psychology on the part of those in authority. 
How can we cure the young person suffering from the 
disease of laziness and irresponsibility? Why is a certain 
boy always on the defensive? How can I win the girl 
who shuns me? Am I the cause of A’s attitudinizing? 
Why does B, whom I have regarded as a hero, suddenly 
turn coward? Is the aggressiveness that makes C walk 
around with a chip on his shoulder the same trait which 
makes him attack with vigor a problem in geometry? Why 
do so many students resort to masquerading five hours 
of the day? Are the modes and moods of others the re- 
sult of an unpleasant emotional experience of childhood 
still reverberating ? 

Recently a teacher was surprised to find that a student 
who had been coached for a program, and who had never 
given any evidence of fear or timidity while under train- 
ing, went all to pieces before the audience. In self-de- 
fense the student explained that, when only a child, she 
had broken down at a piano recital, and the fear which 
seized her on that occasion returned when she appeared 
before the public. The point to be stressed here is the 
great number and variety of opportunities the English 
teacher has for diagnosing the puzzling adolescent. 

An analysis of such moral misfits as Shelley, Burns, 
and Wilde, for instance, will serve to show the student 
how important it is to study the driving forces in poets’ 
lives in order to see how these forces determine their plots 
in poetry. Such a study, if well directed, may lead the 
student into an examination of the motivating factors in 
his own life more effectively than would the formal ex- 
amination of conscience. Letters from former students 
prove that such has often been the case. What is more 
discouraging than the discovery that students who were 
winners of honors, officers of their classes, and even 
“leaders ” while following the conventional regime, have 
failed on emerging from school, when tackling the most 
trivial tasks, frequently bringing discredit upon the school 
that sent him forth. The mountain climber, or the hero 
in war, does not always show himself fundamentally 
courageous. Such isolated acts are no criterion of strong 
moral nature. A study of one’s own character is taken 
for granted, but a study of characterology in terms of an 
honest interpretation of strange conduct in our students 
is essential for priests, physicians, directors of youth, 
parents, and teachers. 

A very elementary treatise by St. Thomas will show that 
recent developments of psychology are not new, except 
to those who find no time or take no trouble to read 
them. The most frequent complaints made by parents and 
teachers against “ difficult children,” guilty pilfering, ly- 
ing, sulkiness, laziness, defiance, impudence, and disre- 
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spect, are all definitely typical of anti-social behavor. To 
these may be added what are called symptoms of nervous- 
ness, absent-mindedness, melancholy, inattention, fear- 
fulness, and the like. Again, apparently incompatible 
traits are found in one and the same student. Take the 
center-of-the-stage type. If he cannot be the hero, he is 
satisfied to be the villain, and proceeds to play the part. 
Your Cartons, Machiavellis, Napoleons, Lady Macbeths, 
Amelias, and Beckys abound in every graduating class, 
albeit their scholarship may have won them laurels. They 
have spent eight, ten, twelve years in a Catholic school, 
and they are carrying away the same defects of charac- 
ter they brought with them. That the Catholic school try 
to make the young immune from permanent inadequacy 
and incapacity to stand up under severe trials for their 
Faith and morals, is of first importance; ability to make 
a living, second. 

Every teacher knows that the average individual mani- 
fests certain trait actions which may have a profound 
significance. The Shelleyan type is highly imaginative. 
This characteristic should be studied when reading say, 
“ Alastor,” or “ The Revolt of Islam,” both of which 
can be used to teach the importance of guarding against 
the misuse of the imagination. That Shelley was gifted 
with a retentive memory, may be discovered by reading 
his life in which he is described as “ fortunate” in find- 
ing pleasure from reading, sixteen to twenty hours at a 
time, Plato, Euripides, and the Septuagint! It might be 
pointed out here that his excellent memory robbed him 
the benefit of hard mental effort. That Shelley was fickle, 
the student will see from his cruel treatment of his first 
wife, Harriet, and his sudden infatuation for Mary. 
Strange inconsistency can be traced in his fondness for 
animals and little children. His generosity became reck- 
less to the point of extravagance. His inhibitions were 
so poorly directed that he knocked a person down for 
disagreeing with him. 

He hated politics, yet he would be a reformer. His 
desire to remove himself from human society amounted 
to a precox which counteracted his drive to reform the 
world. Although disliked by his instructors, and despised 
by his superiors, he was adored by his equals. He was 
all passion in his resistance to injury as well as in his 
craving for sympathy. He took peculiar delight in shock- 
ing the devout. The publication of a pamphlet on, “ The 
Necessity of Atheism,” caused his expulsion in disgrace 
from Oxford. 

And yet Leigh Hunt says of a certain period of his life: 
“He rose early in the morning, walked and read before 
breakfast; took that meal sparingly; wrote and studied 
the greater part of the morning; dined on vegetables, took 
neither wine nor meat; conversed with his friends; walked 
again in the evening and retired at ten.” At regular inter- 
vals he visited the sick and the poor. Plainly he had a 
plan in life, at once a drive and a protest, but the drive 
was one of self-satisfaction, the protest, a hatred for 
authority. 

Now it is this double attitude of youth toward life to- 
day that is causing the rift between the new generation 
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and that which is passing. What was lacking in Shelley 
was the Divine sanction. Religion had no place in Shel- 
ley’s plan. Because it is most valuable in the study of 
character, since it gives an insight into human beings’ 
peculiar difficulties, a plan in life is an inherent necessity. 
If the student, with the aid of the teacher, will study 
poets’ lives the realization will be formed that their poetry 
is conditioned by the personal elements of their inner ex- 
periences. Biography alone will not do this, for biog- 
raphy is only the outer shell. The English teacher who is 
more interested in his subject than in his student will fail 
to see his opportunity for character training, and most 
probably leave it to the religion teacher! 

The restless craving for contentment sought not in giv- 
ing but in receiving, is causing the young woman of today 
to shun the burdens and duties of her sex, with the tragic 
result that the home is gradually disappearing. If the 
strength of a chain is measured by its weakest link, it may 
be inferred that the influence of a school is in propor- 
tion to the influence of each member of the school’s staif 
or faculty. 

No one questions the importance of the experiences of 
the first six years of a child’s life, but the Catholic school 
must offer some compensation for the loss, to thousands 
of children, of the proper pre-school education. When a 
desirable change occurs in high-school years, it is at- 
tributable, not to the school, but to the human contact 
with one or another of the teachers. The unamiable in-* 
fluences that may be operative in the environment of a 
large school make individual attention impracticable. “ It 
is therefore the more important that every teacher should 
be fully acquainted with the general principles of adoles- 
cent psychology and character formation.” 

The experienced teacher knows that misconduct is not 
always a sign of malice, stupidity, or depravity. Shelley’s 
father-complex was the cause of his rebellion against au- 
thority. Because of the harshness of the elder Shelley, 
the younger despised his parent, and harbored a life-long 
enmity for everything that interfered with his freedom 
or liberty. To the student the teacher is the representa- 
tion of authority and even with the greatest latitude, a 
modicum of discipline is indispensable. Even in schools 
where students participate in the government of them- 
selves through committees, the young people are convinced 
that, without constituted authority, failure is inevitable. 
The scope of the teachers’ authority is bound up with two 
conditions: pre-school life of the child, and the personal 
equation and conduct of the teacher. 

From a study of Shelley’s poems, the student should 
conclude that in casting off the restraint imposed by the 
Christian code of morals, and living as he pleased, the 
poet did not attain any of his objects. Happiness is never 
the reward of hatred and rebellion; peace and rest come 
from love, and the human heart is not consoled except in 
the abiding principles of right and wrong and in the ac- 
complishment of what is worth while in the sight of man 
and God. Shelley’s life was a grandiose delusion. It is 
the privilege of the English and history teachers to pre- 
vent such successful failures. 
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The Bleeding Textile Workers 


Ricuarp L-G. DEVERALL 


country was staged in Paterson, N. J., in the year 

1828. It is no credit to the industry that the ma- 
jority of workers, at that time, were women and children, 
many of the children being only eight years of age. Since 
1828 the war has raged with unabated vigor, and the tex- 
tile workers have been submerged in a perpetual state of 
poverty, undernourishment, sweated ccaditions, and the 
most heartless exploitation by capitalistic interests. 

The general strike held last September was only the 
logical culmination of this long-drawn-out record of 
strikes and lock-outs. Management has continually re- 
fused to cooperate, and the workers, in desperation, re- 
sorted to a general strike. After three weeks of the 
strike, and at the urgent request of President Roosevelt, 
Francis J. Gorman, chairman of the strike committee, and 
vice-president of United Textile Workers of America, 
stopped the strike, and accepted the decision of the Win- 
ant Board. Mr. Gorman had demanded a thirty-hour 
week, the establishment of fair minimum wages, a reason- 
able adjustment of machine hours, and the recognition of 
all union members with any qualification. 

When the workers resumed their tasks, they quickly 
realized that Mr. Gorman, the U. T. W., and their cause, 
had been betrayed. Union members were blacklisted and 
refused re-employment, machine hours were not adjusted, 
and the notorious and inhuman “ stretch-out ” system con- 
tinued to reign supreme. Although minimum wages were 
established, the yearly wage of textile workers declined to 
a new low of approximately $700. I know of a case in 
Paterson where the operatives in one mill have their 
weekly wages supplemented by donations from a local 
St. Vincent de Paul Society! Looking back at the “ vic- 
tory” of the textile workers, it is all too clear now that 
they won nothing but the promise of a Federal investi- 
gation. 

Since last September the Textile Workers and the 
United Textile Workers, with great difficulty, have re- 
strained the temptation to revolt against the betrayal. It 
is clearly evident that the workers have kept their end of 
the September sell-out. On the other hand, we have 
ample evidence as to the bad faith on the part of manage- 
ment and the Code Authority. Winfield R. Gaylord, 
writing in the Textile Labor Banner, declared that 
“|. . the stretch-out—both of machines and of human 
beings—has grown by leaps and bounds under the Cotton 
Textile Code.” 


, \HE first strike of textile-factory operatives in this 


The Bruere Textile Labor Relations Board of the NRA was 
supposed to look into such things as the “ stretch-out,” but it was 
never able to find any “ stretch-out.” The board kept so close to 
the mill managements that it never learned of any instances where 
the “stretch-out” was being practised. Before the code, thirty 
looms were considered a big work assignment, and paid for at $18 


to $20 a week. Now the management requires the weavers to 
operate 120 looms on the same kind of cloth, and the rate of pay 
is from $14 to $17 a week. 

Mr. Gorman presents another view of the industry. 
He has stated: “ It is time that the constructive imagina- 
tion of our people were applied to the textile industry for 
some other purpose than merely to find the most effective 
‘ stretch-out’ system.” This industry has been taking 
engineering advice for about ten years along the line of 
mere mass production, regardless of the human factors, 
and even regardless of quality of product or of the most 
economic operation of equipment. The operation of this 
“ stretch-out ” system is only too well known. Men and 
women operatives who cannot “take it” have frequently 
been known to drop at their machines, and powerful 
hypodermics are necessary to restore them to conscious- 
ness. In many mills, according to a recent Labor De- 
partment report, the workers are forced to arrive at the 
plant an hour or so early in order that their inhuman 
quota be maintained. 

A recent report of the Federal Trade Commission re- 
veals that when the NRA codes went into operation the 
profits of the industry took a sudden spurt, and wages 
went down. It is needless to comment on the moral 
aspects of such a condition. But the sin of management 
does not stop here. In its mad races for profits, and then 
more profits, many mills have been moving to the South. 
There they find cheap labor, cheap water power, exemp- 
tion from taxation, transportation allowances from South- 
ern Civic organizations, and a close proximity to raw ma- 
terials. Truly it is a vicious course that management is 
following, and it is our duty as Christians and citizens to 
protest against this pagan system of exploitation. Can 
we wonder that Mr. Gorman is moved to exclaim: “ There 
are about a million of us who expect to make our living, 
and that of our wives and children, in this textile-manu- 
facturing business. And we are tired of being the scape- 
goats for the incompetence and brutal inhumanity of a lot 
of alleged efficiency engineers, irresponsible brokers, and 
stubborn managers ”’? 

The Textile Institute is loud in declaring that a further 
cut in hours would mean the utter ruination of the textile 
industry. In view of the fact that Part III of last 
month’s Federal Trade Commission report on the textile 
industry, which shows conclusively that working time 
could be cut, wages raised, and still allow the mills to 
make a profit, the attitude of management can be ex- 
plained only in terms of greed and sheer inhumanity. 
Management evidently desires to fulfil the pronouncement 
of Pope Leo XIII that, “. . . by degrees it has come to 
pass that workingmen have been given over, isolated and 
defenseless, to the callousness of employers and the greed 
of unrestrained competition . . . so that a small number 
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of very rich men have been able to lay upon the masses of 
the poor a yoke little better than slavery itself.” 

That a strike is due this Spring is inevitable. Mr. 
Gorman, in his recent speech at Columbus, declared: 
“. . . if textile workers are not given fair treatment, de- 
cent working conditions, and reasonable wage rates, the 
textile industry can look for the greatest strike it has ever 
had, and probably will ever see, this Spring.” Catholics, 
aware of the social teachings of the Church, and of two 
Popes, Leo XIII and Pius XI, will stand behind the tex- 
tile workers four-square. It is a grand opportunity for 
Catholic Action to rush in and do its bit. The Labor 
Department has declared that the textile industry is one 
of the “ poorest” in the country. Whether socialization 
or cooperative ownership is to be the solution to the 
problem, only God knows. Only this is obvious: reform 
must be initiated at once. 

Catholics belong on the textile labor front, and if the 
Spring textile strike materializes, we know where we 
stand. If ever a strike were justified, this one is. The 
mere fact that the United Textile Workers has rigorously 
excluded Communists from its membership, and the fur- 
ther fact that our co-religionists form a high percentage 
of the workers and officials in textile labor ranks, makes it 
imperative that the forthcoming struggle be a glorious 
and smashing victory for the oppressed textile workers. 
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ECENTLY the Mahatma Gandhi granted an inter- 

view on the subject of birth control to Mrs. Kuttan 
Nair, a birth-control advocate, who presented to him a 
resolution adopted by a vote of 50 to 20 by the All- 
Women’s Conference at Karachi, favoring the wider use 
of contraceptive methods of birth control in India. The 
conversation is reported by the N. C. W. C. special cor- 
respondent from Calcutta, February 15. 

The interest of this conversation lies in the fact that 
no one is more universally conceded than Gandhi to be 
familiar with all those economic and social miseries which 
are alleged as a justification for the practice of contra- 
ception. Not being a Christian, Gandhi is bound by no 
religious scruples on the matter. Yet he specifically meets 
each of the issues which the birth-control advocates raise. 

Woman has no freedom, said Mrs. Nair; her health 
is drained away by too much child bearing. To which 
Gandhi replied, that the use of contraceptives would of 
its nature ruin the freedom of the body by opening the 
door to sexual self-indulgence. “ Contraceptives would 
give a status to intemperance which it does not enjoy 
now.” To the plea that it might be resorted to in excep- 
tional cases, Gandhi insisted: “ One exception will lead 
to another until it becomes general. In the cases stated 
above it is better that the husband and the wife live 
apart.” He was sure that after a few years Westerners 
would realize their mistake. 

In reply to the argument from the over-population of 
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India, the Mahatma observed that nature itself forced her 
restrictions upon those who unduly multiplied. “If we 
become licentious, there will undoubtedly be nature’s 
punishment descending upon us. It will be a blessing in 
disguise.” The crucial question then followed, and 
Gandhi’s reply is instructive: 

Mrs. Nair: But is self-control possible for the ordinary man 
and woman? 

Gandhi: Yes, under well-designed conditions. Contraceptives 
are really for the educated people who are the “sick” of humanity. 
I call them “sick” because their food and drink and the exceed- 
ingly artificial life that they are leading have made them weak 
willed and the slave to their passions. 

With a perception sharpened by his own asceticism, 
though this is not that of a celibate, Gandhi puts his lean 
brown finger upon the distinctive note of the entire move- 
ment for artificial contraceptives: that it is an artificial 
means designed to meet an unnatural situation, one created 
by self-indulgence seeking an easy, effortless adjustment 
to an unhealthy economic order. 





EW YORK is stirred up by the revelations concern- 

ing the conditions in the Women’s Court, and Magis- 
trate Anna M. Kross has the front page with her dis- 
approval of any form of licensed prostitution. She is 
in favor of combating this social evil by preventive 
methods, by educational and social rehabilitation of its 
unfortunate victims. While she expresses herself in the 
language of ordinary secular sociology, the underlying 
idea is the same as that of the wielders of the wisest 
and most successful technique yet found in dealing with 
this evil, particularly at its inception: the Religious of the 
Good Shepherd. Their whole plan is likewise one of 
moral reform, education and tactful personal rehabilita- 
tion. 

The discussion of this vice situation throws into still 
stronger relief the lack of logic, from any social point of 
view, involved in the agitation for the popularization of 
contraceptives. This is bluntly stated by the Anglican 
American Church Monthly, which severely censures the 
bishops of the Episcopalian Church for their action in 
General Convention voting favorably upon the removal 
of legal restrictions to birth-control information. By their 
action, says the Monthly, “the Church abandons all pre- 
tensions to authority on one of the most important of 
moral questions, and turns the whole ethical problem over 
to the doctors!” And it adds: 

Arguments urged on behalf of the action taken are not such 
as to command respect. One—that the facilities for information 
now possessed by the rich should be made available to the poor 
—is exactly the same sentimental and demagogic plea as has 
been repeatedly made for rendering divorce cheap and easy, so 
that its blessings may be extended to all. Another, that the 
abortions which take place every year may perhaps be lessened 
in number if conception prevention becomes general, parallels 
the defense sometimes made for licensed brothels—that thereby 
the purity and health of women of the “ better classes” is guarded 
—and embodies the old fallacy that the end justifies the means. 

Only a complete misunderstanding of the anti-social 
character of artificial contraception would lead anyone to 
take the position, which is occasionally expressed by some 
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who concede that they disapprove of birth control in 
principle, that it is “ inopportune” to discuss the matter 
now, until social wrongs have been righted, and life made 
easier for married families. With that point of view 
I emphatically disagree. The economic injustices, the 
immoral inequalities that lay a burden upon young and 
struggling families are the result of the same crude, pagan 
selfishness which is the mainspring of the birth-control 
movement. The root evil must be attacked wherever 
and whenever it makes itself felt; and it is false tender- 
ness, a limited view of the social horizon, that would 
soft-pedal any reprehension of birth control on the plea 
that our troubles are socio-economic. Birth-control propa- 
ganda offers an escape from social responsibility for the 
more privileged classes, and those who would condone 
it on the score that other troubles are at stake are but 
playing into the hands of the real trouble makers. 





F selfishness is the disease, unselfishness is the remedy 
For the ills of the have-nots, whose woes have been 
shaking the radio cabinets these days, no better method 
has been devised than the time-honored one of the Cath- 
olic priest who lives with them and shares their trials, as 
did the priests who gave this country its Catholic Faith. 
Young Dominicans of Paris are working today as laborers 
in the factories, in order to know the workers’ problems 
first-hand ; and the Rev. Joseph Daley, the biggest priest 
in the Diocese of St. John (six feet three inches tall), 
accordingly to the N. C. W. C., toils without church, car, 
or rectory in the unemployment camps of his home Prov- 
ince. Father Daley mushes miles around on snow-shoes. 
I do not know what the mosquitoes and midges will do 
to him in the summer, but I am sure that he is teaching 
his 1,200 men that the battle of life is not won through 
panaceas conveyed in a sign-on-the-dotted-line pamphlet. 
Tue PIvcrim. 
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Agricultural Imports —If it is remembered that, in the 
beginning, this country built its economy with the help 
of foreign loans, which in turn were backed by large ex- 
ports of agricultural commodities, the result of last year’s 
foreign trade takes on special significance. Small crops, 
caused by the drought as well as by Government restric- 
tions, transformed this nation from a heavy exporter into 
an importer of feed and foodstuffs. For the first time in 
history, wheat was imported during the second half of 
the year to the extent of 1,231,000 bushels, as compared 
with a normal export of some 175,000,000 bushels. In- 
stead of a normal export of 10,000,000 bushels of corn, 
last year about 180,000,000 pounds were brought in from 
Argentina, Manchuria, and Mexico. Other imports showed 
tremendous gains. In the second half of last year, im- 
ports of cottonseed cake totaled nearly 35,000,000 pounds, 
whereas in the last five years they amounted to 4,000,000; 
those of cottonseed meal were 3,800,000 pounds as com- 
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pared with 5,300,000; cottonseed oil which, within the 
short space of six months, was imported to the extent of 
194,000 gallons, as against 25 gallons in the preceding five 
years. 

Hand in hand with this increase in agricultural imports 
goes a shrinkage in exports. In January, 1935, the small- 
est volume of farm products in more than twenty years 
was shipped abroad. The Government index was 57, as 
compared with 93 a year ago. The index of cotton ex- 
ports declined from January, 1934, when it stood at 109, 
to 68 last January. Exports of wheat and flour were only 
1,310,000 bushels in January, one of the smallest monthly 
exports on record. In fact, all products except fruits were 
exported in less than pre-War volumes in January. The 
index figures, using a pre-War base of 100, are: grain 
and products, 17; animal products, 33; dairy products 
and eggs, 69; wheat and flour, 14; tobacco, 97 ; hams and 
bacon, 18; lard, 45. It is a fairly recent trend, but not 
too recent to call attention to a dangerous trend involving 
the balanced economy of the nation as well as the pros- 
perity of the American farmer. 

Conversions——The world depression saw all debtor 
countries increase the burden of their indebtedness to a 
point where an orderly debt service could not be main- 
tained. A considerable reduction in the international-debt 
burden is a conditio sine qua non of returning prosperity. 
This reduction has been achieved in four different ways: 
outright default on external debts ; reductions obtained via 
the bargaining route; benefits which debtor countries on 
the nominal gold standard derived from the devaluation 
of the British pound and the American dollar ; and, finally 
and most important, conversions. 

In the number of operations, Australia is probably un- 
excelled. She has just concluded her ninth debt conver- 
sion, bringing the total up to £147,000,000, and the total 
saving in interest to £2,457,000. Recent conversions have 
saved the Canadian Government about $10,000,000 per 
annum. The most important of these operations was a do- 
mestic conversion loan of $225,000,000, and a £10,000,000 
conversion loan in London. The total of conversion issues 
in Great Britain in 1934 amounted to £241,900,000, as 
compared with £223,100,000 in 1933. In Germany, the 
Finance Minister was authorized to float a new loan of 
between RM 750,000,000 and RM _ 1,000,000,000 which 
will serve to convert all short- and medium-term obliga- 
tions, with which the emergency employment program has 
been financed, into long-term issues. Another recent law 
provides for the conversion of more than RM 2,000,- 
000,000 worth of government obligations from six per 
cent or more to a uniform interest rate of 4% per cent. 
Finally, the Government lowered the interest rate on mort- 
gage credit from 6 to 4% per cent, largely for the benefit 
of urban home owners. The transaction involves ap- 
proximately RM 8,300,000,000 of obligations, and an 
estimated saving of RM 120,000,000 a year. 

Interest Rate-——Conversion operations have taken and 
are taking place in virtually all of the more important and 
in many of the less important countries. They are made 
possible by the extraordinary amount of idle capital 
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throughout the world which had to lower its price, i.e., 
the rate of interest, to find employment. The following 
table shows representative interest rates in six countries, 
comparing the highest point of 1929 and the latest avail- 
able rate: 


1929 1935 

United States, prime commercial paper, four to six 
ND ghia kn 4aka bask sXab eee ewer i aareal 6.13 0.88 
Great Britain, bankers acceptances, three months.... 6.13 0.38 
France, private discount rate............-00+eeeeees 3.50 1.50 
Germany, private discount rate............+0seee0+5 7.50 3.50 
Btaby, private GieCOwt TREC. 6. io cccssccccccccsteness 7.18 4.00 
Canada, Government bond yields.................+. 5.00 3.65 


Farm Tenancy.—By 1930, about 53 per cent of Ameri- 
can farmers operated leased land, and 42 per cent of them 
rented all of the operated land. Today, it is estimated that 
not less than 45 per cent of all farmers are tenants al- 
though a certain (not any too large) percentage is ac- 
counted for by father-to-son leases which in due time re- 
vert to ownership. But considerably more than one-third 
of all farmers in this country, it is estimated, are tenants 
whose average period of occupancy is only about four 
years. Hence, few tenants are interested in soil conserva- 
tion; indeed, most of them will see what they can get out 
of the soil as long as they pay the landlord for its use. 
Buildings decay because only in isolated cases does the 
owner compel the tenant to attend to maintenance and 
repairs. Then again, community life will, as a rule, not 
benefit from farmers who drift from one place to an- 
other, shifting always and rooting nowhere. 

This picture of farm tenancy is directly opposed to the 
modern requirements which the farmer is facing, such as 
soil conservation, irrigation, power, and new methods of 
cultivation and production in line with the raw material 
requirements of industry. These are mostly long-term 
propositions which cannot easily be solved by a migra- 
tory and to some extent indifferent farm population. 

GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 


Literature ° 
Writers Map Their Stories 


Francis Tacsor, S.J. 





NE month ago, in the last instalment of this series 

of articles on writing, I made bold to promise that 
some day I might be “ presumptuous enough to explore 
the meanderings of a poet’s mind in the development of 
a poetic inspiration, and arrogant enough to investigate 
the stages which a fiction writer traverses in the com- 
position of a plot.” That presumption and arrogance 
rather appal me now, but the attempt to complete the 
observations on authorship begun in these papers must 
be followed through. 

In that last article, I considered the successive steps 
in the building up of a non-creative piece, such as an 
essay or treatise or magazine contribution, from the mo- 
ment the germ idea was conceived until such time as the 
piece was ready for actual composition. With less assur- 
ance, I turn to creative literature. What are the processes 
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of fiction writers during that same interval between the 
birth of an idea for a story, and the actual penning or 
typing of it? How does a fiction writer’s mind work 
when it is gripped by the writer urge to unfold a plot 
or to portray a character? Through what stages does the 
germ idea pass, in its development? You amateur and 
youthful writers, be not disappointed if I fail to expose 
a universal mode of procedure that you may imitate. I 
can give no easy and clear rule by which you may com- 
pose a masterly short story or achieve a best-selling novel. 

Professors elaborately dictate rules governing the com- 
position of the short story. But the problem, now, is 
not the easy professorial study: the listing of command- 
ments for a good beginning, a better middle, a best end- 
ing; the precise tabulation of terms and formulas for 
the delineation of character; the analysis of how people 
are supposed to carry on dialogue; the fever charting 
of emotions, the pumping up of climaxes, the unveiling 
of denouements, and all the other systematized parapher- 
nalia which is endlessly copied from textbook to textbook, 
and forever vocalized from textbooks by teachers. 

Before 1896 the technique of the short story was 
taught in no learned institution in the world. A bright 
professor in the University of Chicago discovered the 
elements in it that year, and regularized it. Since then, 
with no advance of knowledge about it, the short story 
has been taught in every university, college, high school, 
academy, and grammar school and correspondence course 
in the nation. And the same course with the same in- 
struction is offered to the ten-year-old kidlet as to the 
twenty-odd-year-old university student, a post-graduate 
tells me. Edith Wharton aptly remarks: “ One is some- 
times tempted to think that the generation which invented 
the ‘ fiction course’ is getting the fiction it deserves.” 

But let the professors have their way in splitting the 
short story into its atoms. This inquiry is not directed 
toward the finished story nor to its elements nor to the 
rules governing its composition. It involves merely the 
practical processes in the methods of writers, with a 
dip into their psychologies. 

My assumption is this; a fiction writer has an idea, 
a theme, a suggestion for a short story or a novel. What 
happens? There may be an immediate and spontaneous 
result; with that first conception of the idea may be 
linked a story fully formed, perfectly outlined in every 
detail, needing only to be written in words. There may 
be no practical result whatever; the idea flares up, then 
languishes and dies unobtrusively and is forgotten. Some- 
thing intermediate may occur; the idea remains lodged 
in obscurity, a lonely thing that neither develops nor 
attracts other ideas to it, for days or months; then sud- 
denly comes alive. 

All three of these experiences have been mine in the 
limited efforts I have made in fiction. I have witnessed 
or heard or been part of an occurrence that quite auto- 
matically tranformed itself into a story; there was no 
need to plan its parts; it came like the flash of light on 
a sensitized film catching a posed group. Whether the 
story was later written or not, is immaterial. It was a 
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story in its entirety. Again, similar occurrences fraught 
with drama and apparently capable of transcription did 
not frame themselves within the borders of the story 
form; all the details were there, but they did not make 
a story at that moment and they quickly fell apart so 
that they lost their unity. The details could be reassem- 
bled for other imaginative purposes, for other plots and 
character narratives, but that particular event would not 
fructify. In the third type is a curious series of reactions. 
I recall, for example, a phrase I overheard on the street, 
uttered by a young lady to a young man with whom 
she was evidently angry. ‘The statement was of no par- 
ticular significance, and I should have forgotten it as 
soon as I heard it. But it seemed to involve a mystery 
in their affairs. It suggested itself as the last sentence 
in a short story; some day the plot to support this phrase 
will manifest itself; but the phrase itself does not mean- 
while die away. Thus, often, do germ ideas for fiction 
get caught in the mind, somehow, awaiting a kind of 
imaginative resurrection. 

It is of this third class of experiences that fiction writers 
speak when they relate their methods in devising stories 
and novels. They have, according to the assumptions 
made previously, the genesis of the story, drawn from 
an incident, a situation, a character, a phrase or whatever 
it was that gave them the primary urge to write their 
narrative. What does this germ idea do to them, and 
how do they utilize it? Most interesting confessions are 
made by the 110 authors whose replies on this point were 
collected and published in “ Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Writing,” edited by Arthur S. Hoffman. 

Most of these authors conceive their idea for a story 
from the ending. Practically all of them, granted that 
they have a theme otherwise, concoct the ending, or 
climax, as the first step in their development of the theme. 
Their next concern, usually, is with the characters, the 
types, individualities, personalities ot them. The inci- 
dents, the turns of events, the sequences of action, the 
complexities, in a word, the plot develops in the later 
mental process. Let me again repeat, that there is no 
absolute rule governing the development of the idea for 
a story or novel. Each author reacts differently to the 
idea, and the same author reacts differently to his own 
distinct ideas. But there may be found a general con- 
formity in the reactions, and I would suggest that, from 
the time the story first obtrudes itself into consciousness 
until it is sufficiently formed in the mind for the beginning 
of composition, it grows normally: first, by the settlement 
of an ending; secondly, by the fixing of characterization ; 
and thirdly, by the ordering of action. 

Writers there are who allege that they “never have 
the slightest idea what the end, and rarely what the next 
paragraph will be.” Some begin vaguely, and as the 


saying is, “let the story tell itself.” These stories, I 
suspect, are the rambling, chaotic, irritating narratives 
that waste the time of the reader and make him suspect 
the competence of the magazine editors. Max Bonter, 
whom Mr. Hoffman quotes, states: “Formerly, I used 
to sit down and begin writing at random, letting the story 
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tell itself as 1 wrote. I have at last decided that it is 
a most pernicious practice... . The result of such pro- 
cedure was nearly always a lopsided story. . . . It was 
too much like stumbling into a story.” What prevents 
most authors from attempting to write out of a vague 
mind is the certainty that they will be forced to spend 
an extraordinary amount of labor and time in recasting 
and revising. What allures them is the possibility that 
the story as it develops may surprise them and they may 
incorporate this sense of sincere surprise to their readers. 
But blind groping in the composition of a story is a 
wasteful or an indolent or an agonizing process. 

More common, and more sensible, is the process of 
mapping the story in advance. Some writers most con- 
scientiously draw up a rigid outline, with characters re- 
lentlessly set in their ways, with plot as accurately drawn 
as an architect’s final draft or a painter's blocking out 
of a canvas. A few will never deviate even the slightest 
from this preconceived outline. Their single task is to 
embed this skeleton in the flesh and skin of words. ‘These 
most careful workers, in my opinion, never seem able to 
cover completely the joints of their skeleton; they seem 
to fail in giving their finished work that vitality and 
buoyancy which is essential for a readable narrative. 

Between the two extremes is the procedure of mapping 
out the story, and then allowing for further changes in 
the map. The beginning, the ending, the sequences, the 
characters, the kind of dialogue are all apprehended with 
a subdued clarity, as if outlined in a gray mist. The 
points and angles and arcs are defined and yet are 
somewhat blurred; they are stable but are not inflexible. 
The author, having mulled over the story, visions it as a 
unity, recognizes its trend, controls its directions, knows 
its conclusions. He can specify these things on paper 
and arrange them in an orderly outline. He should plan, 
not only in his brain but on paper, and he should pian 
as definitely and precisely as his impatience to begin 
writing will allow. But he should keep an open mind, 
and remember that a “hunch” in the midst of writing 
may mysteriously change a poor story into a good one, 
that an idea suddenly popping up may be worth more 
than all his plodding thought, that an entirely new set-up 
may be so important that he will resolve to scrap his 
earlier draft. 

Most of the changes forced upon an author in the 
writing of his tale are caused by the characters. Not a 
few authors complain about these, their own creations. 
Samuel Hopkins Adams avers: “It does happen that a 
character upon which a story is built will take the bit 
in his or her teeth and run away with the whole show— 
even to the extent of ditching it! I have had a short 
story turn out disconcertingly different from my original 
intention because one of the characters got out of con- 
trol.” But Nalbro Bartley is not so indulgent; she says: 
“I always have the story mapped in advance—and then, 
having started, I let the characters take the action in 
their own hands while I keep the characters in mine.” 

The sum of all this is briefly stated: having found a 
workable theme, let the aspirant fictionist work it out. 
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Self-Portrait of a Major Poet 


THE LETTERS OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS TO 
ROBERT BRIDGES. Edited by Claude Colleer Abbott. Ox- 
ford University Press. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GERARD MANLEY HOP- 
KINS AND RICHARD WATSON DIXON. Edited by Claude 
Colleer Abbott. Oxford University Press. The set: $10.00. Pub- 
lished February 28. 

CHOLARS, poets, and professors of the mechanics of poetry— 

as well as those who are interested in the revelation of a soul 
of keen intelligence and a high spiritual development—will be 
grateful to Professor Abbott for his scholarly and painstaking 
editing of these letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins, of the Society 
of Jesus. Unfortunately, Robert Bridges destroyed his letters to 
Hopkins; hence the first volume bears a sense of incompleteness. 
Father Hopkins’ second correspondent is Canon Dixon, the Vic- 
torian poet-historian and Anglican divine, whose literary work re- 
mains to this day undeservedly obscure. On many points these 
three friends differed fundamentally, but they had a common 
ground of interest in poetry and literature in general. Thus the 
correspondence has a distinctly literary flavor, predominantly oc- 
cupied with the mutual criticism of their poetical theories and pro- 
ductions. 

Hopkins himself is not as well known as his talents deserve. 
This is due to the long-deferred publication of his poems and their 
reputed obscurity. The publication of these letters will aid in giv- 
ing him a better prominence. They will provide the best of com- 
mentaries, because they are the poet’s own, on his “ new prosody ” 
and his intriguing, if rather eccentric, idiom and imagery. They 
will serve, too, as a needed amplification of Lahey’s rather slight 
Life of Hopkins. Nothing better reveals the inner processes of a 
man’s mind than his letters. We are happy to note that Mr. Ab- 
bott’s task is not yet finished. He intends to bring out another 
volume of Hopkins’ letters—those which passed between him and 
Coventry Patmore and less well-known friends. 

Hopkins was, indeed, a rare soul. He burnt with a desire for 
truth; he pitched his ideals to the very highest plane; he pos- 
sessed an unswerving fidelity to his chosen vocation; he carried 
on with assigned tasks even though they proved wearisome and 
his health was not robust. He was endowed with a splendid ca- 
tholicity of taste: witness his interest in music, painting, archi- 
tecture, and economics. Nothing is more characteristic of the man 
than his determination to subordinate his gift of poetry. He 
thought it “ unprofessional,” not compatible with his higher call 
of the priesthood. But he constantly urged Bridges and Dixon to 
publish their works. For himself mere utterance sufficed; he 
craved no auditory. To Dixon he writes: “ The life I lead is li- 
able to many mortifications but the want of fame as a poet is 
the least of them.” His words to Bridges on fame are memor- 
able: “I say it deliberately and before God, I would have you 
and Canon Dixon and all true poets remember that fame, the 
being known, though in itself one of the most dangerous things 
te man, is nevertheless the true and appointed air, element, and 
setting of genius and its works.” A great artistic work by an 
Englishman is “like a great battle won for England.” 

Gerard Hopkins reveals himself throughout these letters as the 
zealous priest, but there is nothing about him of the fanatical 
zealot. Naturally he hoped for the conversion of Bridges, but 
references to the point are rare in this correspondence. In fact, 
at one point, Hopkins definitely excludes controversy from their 
discussions, though he does not hesitate, once or twice, to rebuke 
Bridges when the latter becomes impolitely cynical. Foreseeing 
that Bridges might object to using prayer as a poss*ble means of 
conversion the priest has another counsel for him, one, indeed, 
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which might well be given to anyone suffering from intellectual 
complacency. He urges his friend to “ give alms, up to the point 
of sensible inconvenience.” Bridges apparently misunderstood his 
friend; at least he quibbled on the word sensible. But this does 
not seem to be the only time that Bridges misunderstood Hopkins. 
This reviewer cannot agree with Professor Abbott when he 
says in his “Introduction”: “Of the two [men] Bridges was 
the more sure of his course: the values of life he had arrived at 
are the more unified and firmly held.” On the contrary, Hopkins 
it was who had unity of purpose and staunchness of view. His 
fidelity to his vocation alone indicates this. The whole drift of 
these letters shows that Hopkins was the dominant personality 
in this three-cornered friendship. Tuomas J. Lynam. 


“Himself He Cannot Save” 


KING OF THE JEWS. By Mary Borden. Little, Brown, and 
Company. $2.50. Published March 4. 
A NOVELIST may give free play to the imagination when 
his story makes no pretense at being based on historical 
fact and does not come into conflict with accepted truths. But 
Mary Borden’s story is not of this type. She states in the preface 
that she based her story “on the events of his [Christ’s] life as 
recorded in the four Gospels, accepting all the facts given in the 
Scriptures as true.” Readers will be shocked to find events, 
recorded as facts in the Gospels, treated by her as so many myths 
and fairy tales, and will look in vain for the reverent and sym- 
pathetic treatment of persons and things which her theme leads 
us to expect. 

King of the Jews is an attempt to portray the desperate state 
of affairs existing among Christ’s followers immediately after 
His death. Christ is treated in the story as nothing more than 
a man. He exercises a strange and unearthly influence over the 
masses, particularly over the very poor, and wins them to Him- 
self by His marvelous healing power, and by His attractive doc- 
trine of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. He 
is the eldest son of Joseph the carpenter and of Mary, and dur- 
ing His lifetime He never laid claim to Divinity. Neither the 
Apostles, nor His mother believed that He was a God. It was Rome 
that made Him a God years after His death, and spoke of His 
preexistence and miraculous birth, and wrote these doctrines into 
the original written authentic memories of the Apostles. Rome 
is likewise responsible for the belief that the flesh of Jesus is 
given miraculously as food to thousands throughout the ages. Jesus 
Himself had no intention of performing a miracle at the Last 
Supper. “This is my body, broken for you” is merely the vivid 
language of the people to express His death. The Master left 
nothing to His disciples except peace and truth. He had no in- 
tention of founding a visible kingdom. The Kingdom of which 
He spoke so frequently meant nothing more, according to His 
mind, than a lasting influence over the hearts of men, and His 
Resurrection signifies just this, that He is living in the hearts 
of His followers by Faith. 

Such statements can hardly be made to harmonize with those 
that we find expressed in the four Gospels. Several times it is 
hinted that the Gospels as we know them today are mutilated 
cadavers of a primitive living record. But if we set aside our 
four Gospels as worthless, then all further research into the life 
story of Christ is useless, and human nature in the first century 
was strangely different from human nature in the twentieth. We 
are very careful to preserve unchanged and to guard against mu- 
tilation any document that we consider very important, and a 
fraud is soon detected and exposed. There are several instances 
on record where in early times a general outcry was raised when 
a passage was changed in a Greek tragedy. The four Gospels 
meant more to the early Church than a tragedy did to the popu- 
lace of Greece, and such radical changes as are assumed to have 
been made in the text of our author, are utterly out of the ques- 
tion. Henry WILLMERING. 
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Calumniated Jews 


THE TRUTH ABOUT “THE PROTOCOLS OF ZION.” By 
Herman Bernstein. Covici-Friede. $3.00. 

UR former Minister to Albania has written an interesting, 

thorough, and carefully documented exposure of a forgery. 
The Protocols are mainly plagiarized from the Dialogues in Hell 
between Machiavelli and Montesquieu, first published in 1864 and 
authored by Maurice Joly, an anti-Imperialist lawyer. The original 
Dialogues had no trace of anti-Semitism, but were a violent on- 
slaught upon the character and policies of Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

A second source of the Protocols was the novelette, The Jewish 
Cemetery in Prague, written by Herman Goedsche under his nom 
de plume, Sir Charles Retcliffe. A Russian version of this fan- 
tastic tale appeared in 1872. The story of Goedsche makes no claim 
to historical veracity, but is a melodramatic anti-Semitic satire. 
The Council of Representatives of the Twelve Tribes of Israel 
assemble at night in the Cemetery of Prague, there to plot the 
conquest and exploitation of the Goyim. The devil is present as 
a consulting expert. 

The notorious Russian fanatic Nilus utilized the Dialogues of 
Joly, and the tale of Goedsche in his book, Anti-Christ as a 
near Possibility, which was published in 1902. Since that date the 
Protocols have become a standard armory from which extreme 
anti-Semitics drew weapons in Russia, Germany, and elsewhere. 
Mr. Bernstein makes no assertions without thorough proof. Five- 
sixths of his book consists of exhibits. He prints long sections of 
the Protocols and of the Dialogues in parallel pages, and reprints 
photostatic copies of the title pages of the sources of the Protocols. 
In short, his brochure is a model of accurate documentation. It 
is a complete and final exposé of the forgery. Only a blind fanatic 
could read Mr. Bernstein’s work and then defend the authenticity, 
even in radice, of the Protocols. They are in the same category 
as the Monita Secreta. 

The widespread acceptance of the Protocols show the readi- 
ness of many, even in the educated class, to swallow calumnies 
without proof leveled against a nation, race, or group whom they 
hate. Even today Maria Monk and the Monita Secreta find credu- 
lous readers, while at times professors cite the Provincial Let- 
ters of Pascal as a proof of Jesuit laxity in moral teaching. 

Again, even those who deplore certain aspects of Jewish in- 
fluence should aid in exposing the Protocols. When calumnies of 
this type are exposed large masses of men tend to hold that all 
complaints against Jewish predominance in finance, the press, the 
cinema, and the stage are utterly baseless. But the motives of 
justice and charity are all-important. Even those who distrust 
Jews should not aid in spreading lies about them. Mr. Bernstein 
thus concludes his able introductory chapters: “Israel has no 
secret protocols, no hidden designs. Its dream is still of peace, 
of justice, and of human brotherhood. The Holy Scriptures are 
the only authentic protocols of the Wise Men of Zion.” 

The reviewer does not doubt the sincerity of this statement; he 
believes that most Jews can endorse it. But Mr. Bernstein seems 
to assume that all anti-Semitic feeling is utterly baseless. Is it? 
Can he deny that Jews largely direct Communism? Can he fail 
to show that Jews are influential in Latin Freemasonry? The 
Jewish question requires frank and charitable ventilation. To 
deny the existence of a Jewish problem is to become an ostrich. 
The Hebrew nation (for it is a nation) is never really amal- 
gamated by the peoples among which it dwells. The apostate Jew 
who has renounced the God of Israel and the Code of Sinai is a 
menace to Christian ideals. Candid Hebrews realize this. Again, 
it cannot be denied that in both high finance and in the Third 
International, in the press, and in the theater and cinema, in edu- 
cation, and at the Bar, Jews exert a power out of proportion to 
their numbers. This is due in part to the natural talents and in- 
domitable energy of the race. But it is also attributable to other 
causes. The leaders of the Jewish people should examine their 
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conscience and see how far certain elements in their race give 
reason for distrust. 

Though he aroused a storm of protest on Left and Right, Belloc 
tackled the Jewish problem some dozen years ago in his brilliant 
volume The Jews. Almost alone among contemporary authors 
he has striven to discuss it frankly, charitably, and sincerely. As 
Lincoln once said, “ The first step to the solution of a problem is 
to realize its nature.” Laurence K. Patrerson. 


An Optimistic Liberal 


FAREWELL TO REVOLUTION. By Everett Dean Martin. 
W. W. Norton and Company. $3.00. Published February 27. 


HE author’s title expresses the fond wish of a confirmed Lib- 

eral rather than a mature judgment founded on facts. The 
futility of revolution is his thesis. Every revolution is hostile to 
civilization, a drama of delusion. Success is the beginning of 
failure, and progress through revolution is a fallacy. To prove 
his thesis the author reviews the long record of history, the while 
applying the principles of crowd psychology. His history is de- 
rived, confessedly, from secondary sources, some of them decided- 
ly second-rate; his psychology he claims in his own right, having 
written widely on the subject. He has also written convincingly 
on his favorite theme, liberty. Hence he finds it eaSy in his attack 
on the mob hysteria of revolution in all its forms to make a posi- 
tive plea for liberalism, which he assures us is not dead and must 
not be allowed to die. 

A brief chapter of four pages toward the end of the book is a 
fair synthesis of the whole. In it he defines revolution as a sud- 
den, violent seizure of power by a faction. The main driving force 
of revolution he discovers, not in currently over-emphasized eco- 
nomic factors, but in the psychology of the mob goaded to irra- 
tional fury by its leaders. The elements of a sort of collective 
paranoia are discerned in obsessive ideas, egomania, and homicidal 
tendencies. For examples of this he points to present-day Italy, 
Germany, and Russia. But the definition is apparently forgotten 
when he describes the three major revolutionary cycles into which 
he divides the whole history of our civilization. The germ of an 
ideal equality generated in ancient Athens evolves into the des- 
potism of the Caesars. Gregory VII's crusade for Christian 
brotherhood culminates in national rivalries, the schism of the 
Reformation, and finally in the World War. The great English 
struggle for constitutional liberties under the Stuarts carries on 
through the revolutionary assertion of the Rights of Man down to 
its tragic denouement in Communism, Fascism, and Naziism. 
Frankly, the reviewer is not sure whether the futility of revolution 
is to be predicated of the whole long cycle or merely of the ironic 
defeat of each movement by the generation of its opposite. In 
any case the perennial interest attaching to revolutions is height- 
ened by the author’s socio-psychological interpretation and by the 
long sweep through two milleniums of history. 

While the reviewer is reluctant to pick out purely incidental 
flaws, he finds it hard to excuse a number of inaccuracies and 
anachronisms. More serious and betraying a muddy source are 
misstatements anent the Crusades, Luther, Indulgences, Jesuits, 
and the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Martin’s book will provoke thought, and it may help us to 
learn a lesson from history. But that lesson may not lead to the 
canonization of liberalism—even of the idealized, purified liberalism 
here propounded. As a matter of fact, the one great lesson of 
history is the essentially defective character of all merely human 
institutions and systems. They all lead to abuses that cry for re- 
form or end in revolution. The sanest of modern liberals, a Mr. 
Martin or the kindred-souled Mr. Hoover, may labor to shake 
off the memory of earlier associations with Jaissez-faire or with 
Rousseauvian nature worship. Their system will be no more per- 
manent than feudalism or Caesarism or any other world ism in 
its day. They may point out that Communism and capitalism are 
tarred with the same materialist stick; that Soviet Russia, Fascist 
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Italy, and Nazi Germany are reducible to the same common de- 
nominator of regimentation and state omnipotence. But liberalism 
in its turn must join them, if not in the category of materialism, 
at least in that of pure naturalism. We find it hard to choose 
among the creations of man which ignore the nature and destiny 
of man. There are, to be sure, degrees of viciousness, but they 
are all fundamentally unsound. R. CorriGan. 


Dr. Barth and Subjectivism 


THE MEDIATOR. By Emil Brunner. The Macmillan Com- 


pony. $6.50. 

HIS striking contribution to the theology of the Redemption 

by the distinguished professor of theology (Protestant) of 
Zurich, though it appeared in the German original seven years 
ago, has only now, in Olive Wyon, found an able English transla- 
tor. In connection with its central theme it reaches out to almost 
every domain of the dogmatic field, giving the author’s views of 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, Atonement, the Church, Revelation, 
Sacraments, and Eschatology—thus forming a sort of compen- 
dium of the famed theology of Karl Barth, whose views Dr. Brun- 
ner has ardently espoused. Dr. Brunner’s book is so strongly 
reactionary to modernizing and minimizing tendencies that the 
reader often imagines himself back in orthodox Catholic dogma. 
The modern liberal Christ, elaborated by the Schleiermacher- 
Ritschl-Harnack schools, is absolutely and scathingly rejected. On 
the other hand the ecclesiastical Christ is ably shown to be the 
Christ of Scripture. 

Dr. Brunner’s main concern is to uphold what “has been the 
faith of the Christian Church from the very earliest days.” But 
it is a Christian faith of decidedly Lutheran stamp, with Barthian 
emphasis on “the Word.” About this all-embracing, all-challeng- 
ing Word, incarnate in Christ, strange predications are heaped 
up which it is difficult to gather into a clear concept. This Word 
alone reveals God. It is impossible to know God through the 
world itself. A horrible sin-solidarity is part of our very essence. 
Salvation lies in the movement of God, not in any human activity 
at all. Sola fides, sola gratia. The Atonement is not history. The 
Resurrection is itself revelation which, as such, allows no ob- 
jectivity because it is addressed wholly to faith. The empty tomb 
plays no part whatsoever in the New Testament. 

There are many glowing passages on the Person and the work 
of the Redeemer that might be delivered from a Catholic pulpit, 
but there seems to be no sure grasp of the Hypostatic Union, and 
a curious one-nature doctrine occasionally rings through the other- 
wise clearly predicated two natures of Christ. 

On the whole this is a sincere, challenging plea to cling to 
the only true Mediator portrayed to us in Scripture and tradition. 
At the same time the author has not’ been able wholly to disen- 
gage himself from the same fatal subjectivism which is responsible 
for the estrangement of the modern mind from Christ. 

Atoysius C. KEMPER. 


Shorter Review 


OPEN THE DOOR! By Wilfred Brandon. Transcribed by 
Edith Ellis. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. Published February 4. 
7 HIS is one of the latest purported revelations from the world 

of spirits. It is the alleged communication of the spirit of a 
man killed in 1132 in France, again in England in 1373, and 
once more in 1647. The spirit then took a try at America. He 
came here and was again killed in battle. 

The book is really a tract against war. It conforms to the 
same general type of the spiritistic books that flocked from the 
presses after 1918 and reaches about the same level. The only 
difference seems to be this; in 1918 the discarnate spirits spent 
a great deal of time consuming highballs and cigarettes, while 
now they seem to have contracted a strong anti-war complex 
which makes them more selfless. The weak part of the book 
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as evidence of another life is the fact that there are no ideas 
in it which could not be matched in the magazine output of this 
country. If they really are in touch with a new world some 
touch of novelty ought to appear in the communications from 
that new world. As a substitute for the revelation made by 
Christ and his Apostles this stuff is, to say the least, flat and 
banal. Nature abhors a vacuum; if people lose the true Revela- 
tion they fill their minds with false “ revelation.” A. G. B. 


Recent Fiction 


THe Birtupay. By Samuel Rogers. This Atlantic Monthly 
Press Publication from the winner of the 1934 Atlantic Prize 
comes now under a 1932 copyright. Whether you like or dislike 
The Birthday you will probably concede it a certain distinction of 
structure unusual in novel writing. Layer upon thick layer of 
character-consciousness is interlarded with thin streaks of narra- 
tive. This and an attempt to apply in the novel the Eugene O'Neill 
technique result in pretty dreary retailing of inconsequential pet- 
tinesses. Throughout there is a hazy atmosphere that religion or 
anything more than the purely natural is no great account. This 
appears to be quite written in, in the “ quality-groupish” manner. 
If the author wishes readers to think he is shockingly mature and 
very, very worldly-wise, he fails, for he is transparently sopho- 
moric. Published February 8. (Little, Brown, $2.50) 

Jornapa. By R. L. Duffus. Few writers are as qualified as Mr. 
Duffus to use the Santa Fe Trail as the background for a novel. 
In this story of the dangerous shortcut across the Cimarron desert 
he has drawn from his large store of knowledge about the Trail 
and its famous characters. But he has seen fit to cater to the 
taste for the sexy novel. His book is impregnated with the philos- 
ophy that love can do no evil. All this is not counterbalanced by 
the book’s splendid re-creation of a phase in American history. 
(Covici-Friede. $2.00) 

Tue House 1n St. Croup. By Beatrix Demarest Lloyd. A 
love story set in a country place in Rhode Island and a sculptor’s 
home in Paris. The author conveniently introduces a couple of 
deaths, and a problem is nicely settled. Engaging story, but all 
the good characters are without blemish and the wicked ones a 
little too wicked. Published March 13. (McBride. $2.00) 

THe Jutrus Caesar Murper Case. By Wallace Irwin. A 
newspaper reporter named P. Manlius Scribo solves the murder 
of the great Julius in this satire on all detective stories. The first 
few pages whet curiosity, but as the book progresses, inspiration 
fails. However, there are many bright spots. Thus the hero after 
a bath dons his brevis vestis democraticus or BVD’s. The gang- 
ster life of ancient Rome is described in the equivalents of mod- 
ern jargon. (Appleton-Century. $2.00) 

In Time or Peace. By Thomas Boyd. Hero and heroine are 
but two out of millions of nameless American workers. Devoid 
of spiritual help or hope and caught in a web of economic 
entanglements, they are left to starve and die with the rest of 
their class. Meanwhile a few millionaires impede social reform. 
A thought-provoking, readable book, but not one that can be 
recommended without reservations. The language is vulgar to 
the point of obscenity, the philosophy materialistic and Godless. 
But it presents a picture, that is only too true, of certain aspects 
of contemporary American life. (Minton, Balch. $2.50) 

Tue Wurre Gate. By Warwick Deeping. Demonsrating the 
power of a good man’s love. Young Constance Brent is in fair 
way of becoming a hopeless neurotic. But Richard Skelton 
rescues her just in time. The author, in his effort to exalt the 
heroine, has dwelt a bit too much on the sort of thing she was 
up against. Released February 27. (McBride. $2.00) 

Tue Guests Arrive. By Cecil Roberts. Fanciful tale set on 
an island in the Adriatic and containing a thread of mystery. 
a flash of tragedy, and a near catastrophe. Middling class ligt 
fiction with the heroine named Cleopatra and, aptly enough, two 
lovers yclept Anton and Tony. (Appleton-Century. $2.50) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Gigantic Protest 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The communications you publish are often as illuminating as 
the articles preceding. I heartily approve of the idea expressed 
by W. T. in the issue of America for February 7, advocating 
and praying for concerted protest and action in the Mexican 
religious persecution, which he believes can most efficiently be 
accomplished by the combined counsel and leadership of the 
Bishops of our country. Most certainly, beyond a doubt, millions 
of signers, Catholic and non-Catholic, could be obtained to a 
gigantic petition of protest on a single Sunday. This implies 
the proper education and appeal to our separated brethren, 
exactly as in the case of the decency campaign. 

Many examples of concerted episcopal action could be cited. 
One of the most outstanding, other than the decency campaign, 
is that of the Bishops of Argentina and Chile, who in the face 
of impending war directly appealed to the people of those countries. 
The gigantic statue of the Christ of the Andes was the answer 
to the profiteering politicians who could see nothing but war. 

My last presumptuous suggestion for action at episcopal discre- 
tion involves matters of economic importance, e.g., the national 
currency question (certainly a moral one). False economics is 
still permitted to masquerade as truth. Why should not our Bishops 
and their experts solve this satisfactorily and give their recom- 
mendations to a country waiting patiently for an honest, unbiased, 
weighty opinion? We are beginning to feel there is such an 
answer already in the air (literally), and are encouraged that, 
by his own spoken words, it is supported by at least one bishop, 
the Bishop of Detroit. 

Many thanks for the illuminating article in the same number: 
“ Civilized vs. Barbaric Money,” by James P. Fitzgerald. Con- 
gratulations are due him for this lucid contrast of a desirable 
government issue of money to the present interest-bearing bonds. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Hersert H. Sutiivan, M.D. 


Millions 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for December 22, you published an 
interesting letter entitled “Challenge of the Deaf.” I am happy 
to know from a reply in a later issue that in the diocese of 
Louisville, Ky., much is being done in behalf of Catholic deaf 
mutes. I should like to add that in the Twin Cities of Minnesota 
the spiritual needs of Catholic deaf mutes are cared for by two 
priests who are proficient in the use of the sign language, and 
that several students in the St. Paul Seminary are making a 
study of this language. 

The writer refers to “. . . about 100,000 adult deaf persons in 
the forty-eight States. . . .” I wish to draw your attention now 
to about 15,000,000 American adults who are suffering from 
acquired deafness in all degrees. The spiritual needs of the 
hard of hearing are exactly those of normally hearing people 
and deaf mutes. Using the figures of “A Catholic Deaf Mute” 
and mine, please consider, side by side, 100,000 and 15,000,000. 

Much can be done but little will be done as long as these 
people are silent under their hardship, and as long as the clergy 
meet with stony indifference the pleas of those who would better 
conditions. 

The solution to the problem lies, for the most part, in amplified 
sound carried from a microphone on the pulpit to individual 
receivers in one or two pews, with the volume of sound to each 
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receiver controlled by means of a dial. I know of but four 
cities in the United States that can boast even one Catholic 
church so equipped for the benefit of the hard of hearing. 

Taking the country as a whole, the particular spiritual needs 
of these hundreds of thousands of Catholics are pitifully neglected. 
The cost of their disfranchisement because of impaired hearing 
—in sermons, church music, missions, novenas, retreats, par- 
ticipation in community prayers, in parish activities—must reach 
a staggering sum. Here indeed is a challenge. 

St. Paul, Minn. Fiorence A. WATERS. 


Thrilled 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

No one, on reading the account of the Catholic Worker and 
its parents in the issue of America for February 2, could help 
but feel a glow of pride that such real Catholics exist. To me 
it was an old story, for ever since its inauguration this tremendous 
undertaking has been within the scope of my interests. And 
yet the thrill of actually seeing it in full force was mine only 
the other day. 

A friend and myself were over at Union Square when we 
became interested in a huge crowd that blackened the street in 
front of a department store that caters to slim pocketbooks. Now 
a crowd in Union Square is far from a novelty but what interested 
us were the sounds that issued from its throat. Hundreds of 
young college and high-school students were parading up and 
down, shouting in a rhythmic unison: “ Orbach workers out on 
strike. Don’t buy in Orbach’s.” We laughed, it is true, for there 
was a comic element in the tragedy. But there was also a tug 
of dismay at our hearts that such a thing could be. We had 
just about ploughed our way through that young Communistic 
mob when a newsboy confronted us: “Catholic Worker. Only 
one cent. Buy the Catholic Worker,” he was shouting. What 
thrilled us most was the fact that the people were actually buying 
copies. And here, too, we found something humorous. A young 
fellow rushed up to the newsie, grabbed a paper, threw him a 
penny, and ran over to help his comrade in the interminable chant 
by shouting through a rolled copy of the Catholic Worker! 

Brooklyn, N. Y. CATHLEEN GEOGHAN. 


Marking Churches 
To the Editor of America: 

I wonder if Catholic pastors whose churches stand near a public 
highway or on a much-traveled road, could place a small tablet 
over the door or on the church grounds, giving the name of the 
church, and the word Catholic. It is provoking when passing 
through a town on the bus or in an automobile, to come close 
to a lovely church, beautiful and imposing in its setting, and to 
be in a quandary whether it is Catholic or Protestant. 

Many people notice particularly the various churches passed, 
and it is like meeting an old friend to pass a Catholic church when 
far from home. It affords one the opportunity to say a prayer, 
and forget for a few moments the weariness of travel. 

I have traveled considerably through the country by bus and 
machine, and remember only one case where a Catholic church 
was marked. This is a church in the district near Yonkers, N. Y. 
I do not recall the exact location. A neat wooden sign in letters 
large enough to be read from the bus, stood modestly on the 
green grass, and made known to the traveler that here was a true 
home of God. 

The pastor deserves the thanks of the traveling Catholic public. 
May other priests soon follow his example! Many Protestant 
churches display the steeple cross, and use a style of architecture 
not differing greatly from that of the Catholic church; hence the 
necessity for this designation. Indeed, it would be a fine thing 
to mark all Catholic churches in some way, for the benefit of out 
of town visitors and local residents who pass a church not in their 
neighborhood. 


Chicago, III. Evra McE .uicorr. 
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Home News.—In a message to Congress on March 12, 
President Roosevelt urged the elimination of utility hold- 
ing companies with their present powers, saying that regu- 
lation was not enough and that holding companies had 
failed both as investing agencies and management enter- 
prises. He stated that the legislation he advocated would 
not destroy any actual value of these operating properties 
which holding companies control, but would really protect 
the investor. On March 13 the Senate voted a Federal 
Trade Commission investigation of alleged nation-wide 
propaganda by utility holding companies against legisla- 
tive plans. On March 10 the Treasury announced that it 
would provide for removal from circulation of all national 
bank notes, and cut the national debt by about $675,000,- 
000, using for this purpose part of the profit from the 
devaluation of the dollar. This step will save the Gov- 
ernment nearly $13,500,000 in annual interest charges. 
On March 7 and 13 Donald R. Richberg, executive direc- 
tor of the National Emergency Council, appeared before 
the Senate Finance Committee in its investigation of the 
recovery program. He urged limiting NRA codes to 
trades and industries actually in inter-State commerce, and 
presented a seventeen-point program calling for voluntary 
submission of codes by industry. On March 13, Mr. 
Richberg proposed reducing compulsory NRA codes from 
731 to 181, consolidating 537 of them with basic codes, 
and the elimination of “service” codes. He suggested 
withdrawing the Federal Government from all compul- 
sory action with regard to service trades, leaving such 
action to State and local governments which desire it. On 
March 8, after only two days of testimony, the Finance 
Committee had begun work on a new NRA bill, which 
was protested by some Committee members who wished 
an extensive investigation of NRA. On March 13 in 
New Jersey, a Federal judge ruled that the NIRA was 
unconstitutional. On March 12 the House, voting 400 to 
2, passed the Administration’s Home Mortgage Relief 
Bill, authorizing the HOLC to issue $1,750,000,000 addi- 
tional bonds. On March 11 the House voted 302 to 98 
to repeal the income publicity provisions of the 1934 Rev- 
enue Act. In the Senate on March 8 the War Department 
was voted an appropriation of $400,000,000, an increase 
of almost $70,000,000, with authority to increase the 
standing army by 46,250. On March 7 Senator Huey 
Long, and on March 11 Father Coughlin, replied in radio 
addresses to General Johnson’s criticism of them. The 
Administration’s work-relief bill was again delayed in the 
Senate, chiefly through the filibuster conducted by Senator 
Long. On March 8, Marriner S. Eccles, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, reported a rise of $6,700,000,000 
in deposits in member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem during 1934. 


Mexican Archbishop Arrested.—On March 7 Arch- 
bishop Diaz of Mexico was seized by Federal authorities 
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and held incommunicado for almost twenty-four hours, 
while the authorities denied knowledge of his whereabouts. 
Returning from a religious celebration at La Visitacion, 
the Archbishop and his companions were arrested and 
driven to a lonely road and detained there for five hours. 
Then they were taken to a police station, where they were 
kept for fourteen hours before being brought to the Min- 
istry of the Interior, where the Archbishop was fined 100 
pesos and charged with violating the anti-religious law. 
Archbishop Diaz denied violating the law and vigorously 
protested to President Cardenas against the Government’s 
violation of six articles of the Constitution in its actions. 
In London on March 4, in response to a question in the 
House of Commons, Sir John Simon promised to inquire 
of Great Britain’s Minister in Mexico City as to the 
facilities for public religious worship available for Eng- 
lish subjects in Mexico. 


Cuban Dictatorship.—All organized military reserves, 
were called out to pursue the fight against the revolution- 
ary strikers. A virtual dictatorship was invoked with the 
restoration of the death penalty for terrorists. Formal 
immunity was granted to any Government employe killing 
a striker who attacked him. Havana Province was placed 
under the command of Lieutenant José Pedraza, Chief of 
Police of Havana. He was named Military Governor of 
the Province while other commandants of provincial mili- 
tary districts were made Governors of their Provinces. 
The autonomy of Havana University was revoked on the 
grounds that it was a revolutionary center: 400,000 
teachers and students were reported to have left their class- 
rooms in sympathy with the government strikers employed 
in the State Department, Public Works and the Health 
Departments. The strike rose to great proportions affect- 
ing all government employes, even to the entire profes- 
sional staffs of ten Government hospitals. The motives 
assigned for the unification of the dissenting political fac- 
tions of Cuba against the Mendieta Administration were 
said to be the widespread economic pressure and political 
dissatisfaction. The present Administration appeared to 
have lost all political organization save its own party and 
the support of the the army. 


Strike Broken.—Through the enactment of the sever- 
est measures in the history of the Republic of Cuba, the 
revolutionary strike which had paralyzed the administra- 
tive machinery and virtually tied up commerce for over a 
week was broken on March 12. Many striking govern- 
ment employes returned to their jobs but were immedi- 
ately arrested by soldiers. The labor element, which joined 
the strike movement with reluctance, resumed their work. 
The Railway Brotherhood of the United Railways ordered 
its members back to work. In Cienfuegos, 210 teachers 
returned to their posts, the first indication of a break in 
the teachers’ strike. 


Greek Rebellion Quelled.—The revolutionary move- 
ment of Eleutherios Venizelos came to an end on March 
12 when the former Premier recognized that the loyal 
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national army had successfully crushed his rebel followers. 
The disturbance cost the Government dearly; losses of 
both sides were estimated at nearly 4,000. Venizelos re- 
tired from Crete to exile in the Island of Rhodes, main- 
taining even to the end that the revolt was justified, ac- 
cusing the Government of Premier Tsaldaris of monarch- 
ist sympathies. Most of the credit for the Government’s 
victory was given to General Kondylis, Minister of War. 
Rumors that he might seek a dictatorship were denied by 
him; he insisted that he was in complete harmony with 
Premier Tsaldaris. 


The Chaco Conflict.—Sanguinary fighting was re- 
ported during the week with varying success for Bolivians 
and Paraguayans. On March 7 the Bolivian Congress 
provided for the extension of President Tejada’s term and 
the postponement of the inauguration of his successor 
Franz Tamayo to permit the former to carry on the war. 
The President-elect should have taken office on March 5; 
his term is now fixed to begin on August 16. The follow- 
ing day the Bolivian Foreign Office sent an appeal to all 
American nations asking for intervention to compel Para- 
guay to accept a juridical determination of the war issues. 
Chile’s open alignment with Bolivia and a rumor of Presi- 
dent Alessandri’s, aroused Argentine resentment. In 
Geneva, France and Great Britain, apparently to save the 
League’s prestige, moved in the League of Nations Chaco 
Advisory Committee, March 12, to put the responsibility 
for the continuance of the war on the neighboring States 
of the two countries. Ecuador and Venezuela expressed 
themselves for full application by the League of its sanc- 
tions. Uruguay on the other hand emphatically stated 
that she would place no arms embargo on Paraguay unless 
one were placed by all the neighboring nations also on 
Bolivia. 


French Military Preparations.—If the Chamber of 
Deputies should pass the bill offered last week by Marine 
Minister Frangois Piétri—and it was expected that the 
bill would be approved at once—France would begin work 
on the construction of two 35,000-ton battleships and two 
additional destroyers. Because of treaty limitations the 
completion of one of these war vessels would have to be 
delayed until 1936, but the fact that plans were already 
drawn for it and its building practically assured showed 
that in French opinion the Washington naval treaty was 
dead and that there was small chance of its renewal. The 
French press in discussing the bill justified M. Piétri’s 
proposals as a reply to Italy’s recent action in beginning 
construction upon two large battleships. France was not 
taking the lead, the press insisted ; France was merely in- 
suring itself against the threats of other nations and was 
keeping pace with naval construction in Germany and 
Italy. Army affairs were also before the country during 
the week. The proposal to extend the compulsory mili- 
tary term from one to one-and-a-half years was opposed 
by both Right and Left. The Right insisted that in view 
of the man shortage the term of service was not long 
enough and should be extended to two full years. On the 
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Left, M. Blum talked of organizing meetings throughout 
the country in protest against any extension at all. Pre- 
mier Flandin felt his assurance that the extension plans 
were only provisional and would be applied only until the 
“ lean-year ”’ classes of 1914-1918 had served their terms 
would somehow satisfy both sides. Public opinion, it was 
reported, was behind the proposal. 


Bulgaria and Turkey.—Nicholas Antonoff, Bulgarian 
delegate to the League of Nations, presented on March 7 
a memorandum to the League Council complaining that 
Turkey was massing troops near the Bulgarian frontier 
and otherwise menacing Bulgaria. The Turkish delegate 
replied by hinting at Bulgarian connivance in the Venize- 
list revolt in Greece. However, the memorandum was 
soon called off by M. Antonoff with mutual explanations. 


Reich Admits Air Force—The German Air Force 
became an officially recognized part of the German de- 
fenses and was placed under army control. As the Treaty 
of Versailles forbids Germany a “ military or naval air 
force” it was said the Versailles signatories would be in- 
formed of the new status. The German Government re- 
newed its invitation to Sir John Simon, British Foreign 
Secretary, to visit Berlin to discuss European affairs with 
Chancelor Hitler. Marshal von Mackensen, announcing 
he was authorized by General von Blomberg, declared that 
General von Schleicher and Col. von Bredow, killed in the 
June “purge” had “died in honor” and their deaths 
““were accidents of the National Socialist Revolution.” 
Announcement was made of the forthcoming marriage, 
April 11, of Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goering with Frau 
Emmy Sonnemann, of the Prussian State Theater. Direct 
telephone connections between Berlin and Tokyo were 
opened. Chancelor Hitler went to a Bad Reichenhall spa 
for treatment of his throat trouble. 


Nazis Fight Christianity—In Duesseldorf police 
banned the Catholic organ Young Front. A Catholic 
priest was arrested in Rostock for “ slandering” Chan- 
celor Hitler. The Rev. Josef Spiecker, a Jesuit, was ac- 
quitted of the charge of attacking National Socialism in 
asermon. The public prosecutor had asked for a sentence 
of two years’ imprisonment. Cardinal Faulhaber pro- 
tested the continued suppression of the German Bishops’ 
joint pastoral. It was reliably reported that the Nazis 
have instituted a nationwide campaign against Catholic 
schools in violation of the Concordat. Cardinal Schulte, 
of Cologne, continued to protest against the widespread 
paganizing activities. Other Bishops throughout the Reich 
also raised their voices in defense of Christianity. The 
oppositional Protestant Church organization issued a 
manifesto declaring National Socialism was an idolatrous 
religious creed aiming to destroy Christianity. Police 
eventually suppressed the manifesto. 


British Armament Increase.—With its usual large 
majority, the Government was able to defeat the motion 
of censure on its rearmament policy, proposed by the 
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Labor party. The debate, rather than the vote, was im- 
portant, since it led to further explanations on the part of 
the Government as to the increases in military, naval, and 
especially air expenditures. As to the military and naval 
services, the Government asserted these were mostly for 
upkeep. The increases for the air-forces, however, were 
frankly admitted as a counter-move to Germany’s prep- 
arations in this department. The Government protested 
against the Labor charge that Great Britain was abandon- 
ing its disarmament policies and its efforts for peace, that 
it had repudiated the League of Nations and the collective 
system of disarming through its announcements in the 
White Paper, which the previous week, had announced a 
program of increased armaments. Stanley Baldwin, act- 
ing Prime Minister, declared that the Government still 
sought a system of collective security, but that the at- 
tempts to secure such a system had been frustrated. 


President Masaryk’s Birthday.—Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk, President of Czechoslovakia since 1918, cele- 
brated quietly on March 7 his eighty-fifth birthday. A 
special medal was struck and presented to him. In his 
acknowledgment of congratulations, the President empha- 
sized the peaceful and democratic character of his re- 
public. Foreign trade relations in the republic were satis- 
factory, and the figures were a symptom of the country’s 
gradual recovery. Unemployment showed slight increase, 
but was less than in January, 1934. An agreement was 
reached whereby American films might be imported into 
the country. Uneasiness was expressed concerning un- 
friendly utterances about Czechoslovakia from Polish 
sources, while the Agrarians showed increasingly Social- 
istic trends. 


Dublin’s Latest Strike.—All the tramway and omni- 
bus service of Dublin had been completely discontinued 
for eleven days, at the present writing. The workers took 
the occasion of the dismissal of a bus driver for reckless- 
ness as cause for a walk-out, and then demanded a wage 
increase. Sean Lemass, Minister for Finance, proposed 
to the workers that the driver should be reinstated and 
the wage question arbitrated, but they refused these con- 
cessions. The strike seriously affected business in the 
capital. The seven weeks’ strike of newspaper workers 
late last summer, following other tie-ups of commerce and 
industry, led to demands that the Government act to make 
strikes illegal. The workers followed the procedure of 
striking, first, and negotiating later. Some professed to 
see the influence of Communistic agitation in these labor 
troubles. But the Red organizations, while vocal and 
propagandistic, were not powerful in numbers or influ- 
ence, it was held by others. In their Lenten pastorals, 
many of the Bishops condemned the anti-Christian doc- 
trines of Communism and mentioned explicitly the Irish 
Republican Army and the Republican Congress as irre- 
ligious organizations. 


Austria Protests Hitler Remark.—The Austrian Gov- 
ernment protested to Germany Chancelor Hitler’s asser- 
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tion that an Austrian plebiscite on the question of An- 
schluss was necessary. The trial of Anton Rintelen, 
charged with complicity in the July putsch, ended in his 
swift condemnation to life imprisonment. Chancelor Schu- 
schnigg in an interview declared the new Constitution is 
based on the Papal encyclical ‘“ Quadragesimo Anno.” 
Austria had become an independent, Christian country, 
he said. 


Roman News.—Dispatches from Vatican City an- 
nounced that the Ven. Phillipine Duschene, whose body 
lies buried at St. Charles, Mo., and who was the Foun- 
dress in the United States of the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart, had been proposed as a subject for beatification. 
The Holy Father agreed to allow the cause to be for- 
warded. On March 14 an Associated Press dispatch 
stated that the Pope had urged the Catholic Action So- 
ciety to participate in politics “when it was a matter of 
the common good,” but “to stay out of ordinary politics 
and political parties.” No confirmation was received. 


World Bank Anxiety.—Worry over the fall of the 
British pound prevailed among the governors of the vari- 
ous national central banks who met at the World Bank in 
Basel. Their anxiety was increased by perplexity over 
the attitude towards stabilization of Neville Chamberlain, 
British Chancelor of the Exchequer, who refused to be 
drawn into statements on the subject, and was reported 
as minimizing the pound’s fall. Belgian financial authori- 
ties announced with particular emphasis their intention to 
stick to the gold bloc but it was feared that Belgium might 
have to be the first to go. There was British anxiety over 
the gold drain to the United States and the attitude of 
President Roosevelt, while the French continued to trust 
in the great strength of the French franc. 


Cotton Production in Russia.—The Soviet cotton- 
production program was reported by Walter Duranty, 
Moscow correspondent of the New York Times, as being 
set at 1,500,000 tons for 1935. Last year’s production 
was about 1,250,000 tons. Of this 250,000 to 300,000 
tons would be left for export to the United States and 
other countries. Buying of American goods was recom- 
mended by Moscow economists as a means for obtaining 
a trade agreement with the United States. 





On March 31 occurs the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of John LaFarge, the great Catholic 
artist. It will be observed by an article by his 
son, John, entitled “ LaFarge and the Truth.” 

As the time for NRA to be re-considered or 
dropped approaches, we have asked different 
writers to tell us what should be done. The first 
of these articles, by Michael O’Shaughnessy, will 
be “ NRA and Federal Charters.” 

The recently greatly aroused interest in the 
English martyrs will give timeliness to John G. 
Rowe’s article, “ A Maker of Priests’ Hiding 
Holes.” 

















